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ITH the beginnings of economic recovery in many areas 

it is important to keep progress steady to prevent all pos- 

sible slowing down or halting. To swell the volume of pur- 

chasing demand is indispensable. Buyers will sustain consumer indus- 

tries, and these in turn will help pull up the heavy or durable goods 

industries. It is in the durable goods industries that unemployment 

continues as a most acute problem. Output has fallen to the level of 

a quarter of acentury ago. Unemployment is more serious than this 

production decline for it is caused not only by the de- 

Wages pression but by technical progress. Productivity has 
and been steadily mounting, even in this depression. 

Recovery The new Housing Act is intended to help this most 

depressed area. Building trades workers have felt the 

dead weight of the depression as construction dropped from a peak 

of 13 billions to less than 2 billions. In various localities unemploy- 

ment ranged up to 85 per cent in 1933—even now it reaches 70 or 

over in two localities reporting to the Federation. The years of un- 

employment have depleted wage-earner incomes and resources and 

piled up indebtedness. These men need work and incomes to get back 
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on their feet. Yet as some help was in sight for the industry the issue 
of wage reductions was raised. 

Wages average only 36 per cent of construction costs and a wage 
increase would not mean much to builders or owners but to the build- 
ing tradesmen and their families it would mean everything in living 
and to the retail merchants it would be most important. 

In a group of twelve heavy industries, wages constitute only 24 
per cent of the value of the products produced. An increase in wages 
would increase total costs of production less than 2.5 per cent. These 
industries are: Iron and steel, motor vehicles (bodies and parts but 
not including motorcycles), cement, electrical machinery apparatus 
and supplies, agricultural implements, foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts (not elsewhere classified), lumber, glass, machine tools, marble, 
granite, slate and other stone products, clay products (other than pot- 
tery and non-clay refractories), railroad repair shops. 

The table giving labor costs in these industries for a ten-year pe- 
riod, shows that labor costs averaged 24 per cent of the value of 
product. 

If wages are increased the burden is negligible to these indus- 
tries; if wages are cut, the industries save little on wages and lose by 
the cumulative effect in lowered sales in the consumer industries. 
Practically all of the wage increase would go into retail trade and in 
paying retail accounts, with indirect aid to the heavy industries. 

If the heavy industries will raise wages as they swing into action 
they will contribute greatly to recovery for themselves and for all 
others. To have recovery which will provide buyers for the output 
of factories, mines, service industries, farms, et cetera, the wages and 
small incomes which constitute 80 per cent of the buyers in the retail 
market, must recover so that former standards of living may be re- 
gained. Purchasing power for the masses is a basic factor in economic 
recovery and stability. 


Employers’ There is abroad in the land a spirit that it would 

Responsibility be well for employers and public officials to under- 

stand. The depression years have stripped wage- 

earners and professional workers of jobs and 

property. They have little to lose if they make a fight for their rights. 

Deep-seated, burning resentment of what business has done to them 

is apt to burst forth in situations that ordinarily would not be serious 

to industry. Grown wise as to words that mean nothing, wage-earn- 

ers insist on something real. In the face of widespread unemploy- 
ment, only desperate, determined people strike. 

Employers who refuse to concede to their employees the right 

to organize in unions and to representatives of their own choosing, 
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and who refuse to meet with such representatives for the purpose of 
talking over problems and reaching joint agreements, are the main 
cause of the present unrest and strife. Every job rests on a work con- 
tract—oral or written, specific or implied. Wage-earners want to 
choose their own representatives to have a hand in making these con- 
tracts, which for practical reasons cover groups of workers. This 
is a most reasonable position which is the accepted basis for justice 
in all human relations. If employers were not trying to protect a spe- 
cial interest they would not resist so stubbornly. Employers are 
opposing recognition of workers’ equities in production and definition 
of rights accruing therefrom in order to retain their practice of dictat- 
ing distribution of income from joint production as well as all other 
conditions of work. 

The National Recovery Act assures workers rights conceded 
when industry was so sick complete collapse seemed imminent. Each 
step toward recovery has found industry less willing to follow the pre- 
scription for balanced control instead of employers’ domination. 
Wage-earners refuse to be put off by customary practices of industry 
or by substitutes. for real rights. Armed guards, gas bombs, and all 
the other equipment for warfare will not settle the issues raised. 

Men and women do not strike for perversity or for excitement. 
A strike means personal loss and suffering—it means taking a serious 
risk. When large groups of workers begin to consider a general 
strike it means a protest against the power of organized society used 
to prevent justice being done. Striking unions are not revolutionists, 
but they may become victims of revolutions and unwise counsel, when 
employers act like the Bourbons of old. Wage-earners without jobs, 
without incomes, have only inadequate, humiliating relief between them 
and starvation. Such an experience leaves indelible marks on char- 
acter and minds. 

Only the will to justice on the part of employers, as well as em- 
ployees, and adequate agencies for enforcing justice will prevent or 
settle strikes. 


Notable Railway workers have achieved signal victories in the 
Victories past few months with an agreement gradually restor- 

ing their wages which had been cut 10 per cent, new 
agencies for adjusting labor disputes, and a retirement fund. 

The wage cut was restored by an agreement with the railroad 
executives after they had declared their inability to pay and had pro- 
posed an additional § per cent cut, making the total deduction 15 per 
cent. All the experience of years of collective bargaining were re- 
quired to stand up against the pressure railway executives exerted to 
reduce wages. Courage and facts won for the workers and an agree- 
ment was signed ending all deduction on March 31, 1935. 
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The second major triumph was the enactment on the last day of 
the seventy-second Congress of the Crosser-Dill measure amending the 
Railway Labor Act in the following particulars: 

A National Railway Adjustment Board was created consisting 
of 36 members, 18 selected by carriers and 18 by labor organizations 
of employees. The Board is to be divided into 4 independent divi- 
sions having jurisdiction as follows: (1) Train and yard service, (2) 
Railway shop work and coach cleaning, power houses, etc., (3) Train 
dispatching, clerical and freight workers, sleeping car employees, (4) 
Employees of carriers transporting passengers or freight by water. 

In the event of a dispute over the claim of a labor organization 
to represent certain workers, the Secretary of Labor shall investigate 
and if deemed advisable refer the dispute to the Adjustment Board. 
The various divisional boards shall have jurisdiction over disputes in- 
volving workers in their fields. 

The awards of the Board are final and binding on all parties of 
the controversy, with a majority vote of all members competent to 
reach a decision. 

Each division of the Adjustment Board shall report annually to 
the Mediation Board. 

The National Mediation Board is recreated—reduced from 5 to 
3 members. 

The Mediation Board designates its own chairman, it appoints 
experts and assistants. In case of a dispute between a group or groups 
of employees and a carrier, either party may invoke the Board. In 
case of a labor emergency, the Board may offer its services. In case 
mediation fails the Board shall offer arbitration, and, if rejected, then 
the Board creates an emergency board. This board shall not have 
power to change rates of pay, rules, working conditions or established 
practices. There is in these provisions for arbitration a definite ap- 
proval of compulsory arbitration. 

The scope of the authority of the Railway Administration is 
broadened to include sleeping cars, express companies, and companies 
which operate equipment and facilities, or furnish services. 

Management is restrained from interfering with the union or any 
of its activities. The following general definition of duties constitute 
most important labor legislation: 

“First. It shall be the duty of all carriers, their officers, agents, 
and employees to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, and working conditions, and 
to settle all disputes, whether arising out of the application of such 
agreements or otherwise, in order to avoid any interruption to com- 
merce or to the operation of any carrier growing out of any dispute 
between the carrier and the employees thereof. 

“SECOND. All disputes between a carrier or carriers and its or 
their employees shall be considered, and, if possible, decided, with all 
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expedition, in conference between representatives designated ana au- 
thorized so to confer, respectively, by the carrier or carriers and by the 
employees thereof interested in the dispute. 

“THIRD. Representatives, for the purposes of this act, shall be 
designated by the respective parties without interference, influence, or 
coercion by either party over the designation of representatives by 
the other; and neither party shall in any way interfere with, influence, 
or coerce the other in its choice of representatives. Representatives 
of employees for the purposes of this act need not be persons in the 
employ of the carrier, and no carrier shall, by interference, influence, 
or coercion seek in any manner to prevent the designation by its em- 
ployees as their representatives of those who or which are not em- 
ployees of the carrier. 

“FourtH. Employes shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own choosing. The 
majority of any craft or class of employees shall have the right to 
determine who shall be the representative of the craft or class for 
the purposes of this act. No carrier, its officers or agents, shall deny 
or in any way question the right of its employees to join, organize, or 
assist in organizing the labor organization of their choice, and it shall 
be unlawful for any carrier to interfere in any way with the organiza- 
tion of its employees, or to use the funds of the carrier in maintaining 
or assisting or contributing to any labor organization, labor repre- 
sentative, or other agency of collective bargaining, or in performing 
any work therefor, or to influence or coerce employees in an effort to 
induce them to join or remain or not to join or remain members of any 
labor organization, or to deduct from the wages of employees any 
dues, fees, assessments, or other contributions payable to labor or- 
ganizations, or to collect or to assist in the collection of any such dues, 
fees, assessments, or other contributions: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to prohibit a carrier from permitting an 
employee, individually, or local representatives of employees from 
conferring with management during working hours without loss of 
time, or to prohibit a carrier from furnishing free transportation to its 
employees while engaged in the business of a labor organization. 

“FirtH. No carrier, its officers, or agents shall require any per- 
son seeking employment to sign any contract or agreement promising 
to join or not to join a labor organization; and if any such contract 
has been enforced prior to the effective date of this act, then such 
carrier shall notify the employees by an appropriate order that such 
contract has been discarded and is no longer binding on them in any 
way.” 

The intention of the law is plainly to assure workers the right to 
organize in independent unions so that labor matters may be deter- 
mined by collective bargaining and by duly constituted agencies. 
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Dorsetshire Laborers One hundred years ago six farm laborers 
Centenary . with the vision to see what Labor needed 


and the courage to insist on their rights, 

started a change in the course of English 
legal development which has made trade unions free wherever English 
law applies. In an article published elsewhere in this issue of the 
“American Federationist” is told the story of these six farm laborers 
of Tolpuddle, Dorsetshire, who struck against wages reduced to 
starvation levels and organized a union. For the simple act of form- 
ing a union organization they were charged with conspiracy, found 
guilty under an ancient statute, and sent to a penal colony. 

Such arbitrary, unfair treatment was so obviously a travesty that 
it rallied wage earners and leading liberals to a movement to repeal 
legislation repressing trade union activity. In the years following 
the Napoleonic wars, during a period of disastrous unemployment and 
unrest, a series of measures aimed at seditious meetings and assemblies 
defined unlawful combinations. Although these laws were modified, 
there was still opportunity for repressive prosecution, such as happened 
in the Dorsetshire case. Important progress in the struggle of the 
trade unions with the law was marked by the Trade Union Act of 1871 
and the Trades Dispute Act of 1906. 

The celebration of this centennial as arranged by the British 
Trades Union Congress honors the memories of laborers quite un- 
known to the world until they refused to give way to injustice. It 
would have been much easier for these laborers to have given way to 
the law and government than to have stood for the union and Labor’s 
rights. ‘They were unknown workers in an out-of-the-way portion of 
England. They probably never dreamed their action would influence 
any other persons except themselves. But simple loyalty to a cause 
made them a powerful factor in establishing the right of all workers 
to belong to unions and in getting the union accepted as a legal institu- 
tion. Here is a fact which this centenary should bring home to wage 
earners of all countries. The strength of the union movement de- 
pends on the loyalty with which each union member maintains his 
rights and the rights of his union. A new dedication to service in the 
cause will bring tremendous reward during the coming year. 

Those Dorsetshire laborers gave what they had—gave with no 
expectation of receiving anything in return. Such service merits the 
memorial planned by the British labor movement in which the work- 
ers of all countries join. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. urges every labor organi- 
zation to include in its special Labor Day celebration suitable provi- 
sions for joining with the British Trade Union Congress in the memo- 
rial observance which comes August 30 to September 2, 1934. 
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Government A group of powerful corporation executives under 
by Industrial __ the leadership of the President of the United States 
Executives Chamber of Commerce, have announced a nation- 


wide campaign in behalf of what they call self-gov- 
ernment in industry. 

Their program of changes in NRA procedure would permit in- 
dustries to draft their codes and offer them to the government for 
ratification. Essential to this plan is majority rule so that a recal- 
citrant minority may not cancel or withhold a code. Second, it would 
limit codes to approximately 39, covering 75 per cent of industry and 
business. Third, service industries would remain outside of code 
control. Fourth, would prevent resumption of licensing. Fifth, 
would deny employees the right to join unions by refusing to employ 
them if they join. 

This proposal would enable these code-covered industries to bene- 
fit by exemption from anti-trust law, to fix their rules of business 
without supervision in the interest of buyers or dependent industries or 
the public, to distribute the income from the business without giving 
employees a free opportunity to get a fair share, and finally to deny 
employees channels through which to take care of grievances, to bar- 
gain collectively as to terms and conditions of work, and to cooperate 
in working out the problems of production. This program indulges 
in silly talk of employees rights as though identical rights were equal 
or parallel rights as between employer and employee. 

However, it is significant to note the importance attached to 
majority rule for self-government for the executives of industry. It 
is essential to responsibility in government. That is why Labor has 
opposed minority representation in collective bargaining and in fixing 
the standards and rules of work, 

The major defect in this proposed reorganization of the N. R. A. 
which these corporation executives present is failure to look beyond 
the interests of corporation managements. But no corporation could 
maintain itself if it did not have the protection and services of govern- 
ment which our citizens support; no corporation could carry on pro- 
duction or supply services without employees to keep the wheels mov- 
ing; no corporation could maintain itself without customers. Every 
corporation and every industry is part of an industrial, social and politi- 
cal structure which maintains relations with other nations and other 
markets. 

The program announced is boldly intended to strengthen the 
strong at the expense of the weak—the very antithesis of industrial 
self-government. Democracy, of course, does not mean freedom for 
a few to manage the affairs of the many. Rights, interests and duties 
are mutual considerations. Executives cannot have stable prosperity 
unless labor also prospers. The “peak” prosperity of 1922 to 1929 
has an important lesson. 
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Second National The National Industrial Relations Board replaced 
Labor Board the National Labor Board which was set up to 

deal with violations of Section 7 (a) of the Na- 

tional Recovery Act. Section 7a which assures 
wage-earners the right to organize in free trade unions and to bargain 
collectively with their employers through representatives of their own 
choosing is one of the pillars of the National Recovery Act. En- 
couragement of workers to organize in trade unions for cooperation 
with managements organized in trade associations under the chair- 
manship and supervision of the Government was the plan which Con- 
gress approved for the recovery and control of industries. The Re- 
covery Administration was charged with providing jobs for the unem- 
ployed, increasing purchasing power, and inducing and maintaining 
united action of labor and management under adequate governmental 
sanctions and supervision. Nothing could be plainer than the mean- 
ing of this measure. To assure wage-earners the right to organize 
in free trade unions and to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, were specific provisions of the law made 
mandatory for every code. 

Wage-earners everywhere accepted this act of Congress as an 
opportunity to organize with government guarantee of their rights. 
But the organized labor movement knew well that the enactment of 
law did not change employers’ practices and that organization of work- 
ers in unions was essential to assure workers their rights and advan- 
tages under the law. As soon as new unions formed and selected 
executives to represent them in collective bargaining, workers were 
discharged for union activity—sometimes openly, and sometimes 
nominally for other reasons. 

Wage-earners brought their troubles to the National Labor 
Board which heard cases, handed down decisions and supervised elec- 
tions. As the Board was created by an Executive Order, its powers 
were limited. To provide a Board with authority Congress passed 
the Joint Resolution creating an Industrial Relations Board consist- 
ing of three impartial persons. This Board inherits cases pending in 
the old Board, a body of principles underlying decisions, and a system 
of regional boards. The Board called in representatives of regional 
boards as a first step in coordinating work and decisions. 

Since this Board is of the nature of an impartial! tribunal, there 
will undoubtedly be dependence on developing precedents in Board 
decisions as well as decisions by courts. It is especially important for 
Labor that all cases be adequately prepared and that forethought 
should be given to developing a body of labor decisions that will estab- 
lish the rights of workers and protection in the exercise of these 


rights. 





WHAT HAS THE NRA ACCOMPLISHED IN 
NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION? 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case School of Applied Science 


Tai depression which was pre- 


cipitated in 1929 came after a 

period of unprecedented expan- 
sion of capital goods. Industry after 
industry optimistically but foolishly 
used a large portion of its profits to 
expand equipment and build new 
buildings. When the depression came, 
industry after industry was over de- 
veloped. American industry no longer 
as in pioneer days or as in the infancy 
of the machine age, needed large in- 
crements of capital. No new industry 
which promised great expansion ap- 
peared above the horizon. And for- 


eign markets were declining. A new 
situation confronted the American 


people. Industry needed buyers of 
durable and non-durable consumption 
goods rather than investors. Inves- 
tors, it must be remembered, are buy- 
ers of capital goods. Our industrial 
mechanism is prepared to deliver huge 
streams of goods and services; the 
problem of the hour is to place suf- 
ficient purchasing power in the hands 
of the great mass of people—to place 
purchasing power in the hands of 
those who will spend it for consum- 
able goods instead of saving, that is, 
spending it for capital goods—ma- 
chinery, factory and office buildings, 
transportation equipment, etc. For 
the first time in the history of man- 
kind, the western world is facing the 
possibility of producing enough to 
maintain a comfortable standard of 
living for all. 


Briefly, power and the machine are 
displacing man power. Potential pro- 
ductivity is mounting. Population 
growth is slowing down. No exten- 
sive new foreign markets or new in- 
dustries requiring large amounts of 
capital are appearing. Expanding 
markets for the products of Ameri- 
can industry will in the near future 
come, if at all, from increased pur- 
chasing power and higher standards 
of living on the part of the rank and 
file of the American people. Mass 
production industries find their mar- 
kets among the masses of the peo- 
ple. Our industrial machine cannot 
function effectively without large pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the 
multitude, hence a larger and larger 
share of the total income of the com- 
munity should go in the form of wages 
and be spread over the great mass of 
gainful workers so that all may at- 
tain a comfortable level of living— 
and markets be expanded. 

But the increasing importance of 
power is reducing the need for much 
human labor. Relative to production 
the demand for labor power is de- 
creasing in farming, industry, mining, 
and railway transportation, and the 
type of work needed is rapidly chang- 
ing. Under such conditions, the nor- 
mal tendency would be for wages to 
be reduced because of a surplus of 
labor power. In order to keep up 
wages in the face of a decreasing de- 
mand for labor power, collective bar- 
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gaining should be resorted to and the 
hours of work reduced. If this rea- 
soning is sound, the NRA program of 
reducing the working day or week and 
of fostering collective bargaining is 
one calculated to aid in balancing pro- 
duction and consumption at a high 
level. 

In attempting to evaluate the re- 
sults of the NRA, we meet certain 
difficulties which are not found in 
experimental sciences. We cannot 
modify the conditions so as to elimi- 
nate many forces and pressures which 
almost unforeseen and unnoted, may 
have important effects. The NRA is, 
of course, only a portion of the New 
Deal. Furthermore, we cannot re- 


try an experiment in social control. 
There are so many inpulses which 
play parts in effecting recovery and 
reconstruction that it is very difficult 
to assign this or that result to a defi- 


nite cause; possibly other conditions 
furnish the real causative forces. 

In March, 1933, the dangers con- 
fronting the nation were so great that 
we were practically forced to experi- 
ment. Perhaps, what we are doing 
should be called pioneering in a new 
economic order of potential plenty. 

The NRA may be studied: (1) as 
a recovery measure; (2) as a reform 
or reconstruction measure. It is cer- 
tainly not a revolutionary proposal. 
It may be considered to be a pro- 
gram which changes somewhat the 
framework of our present order. 

As a reconstruction measure, the 
NRA has put new limitations upon 
business. Its goal, with which few 
would disagree, seems to be the end 
of voluntary unemployment, increased 
national productivity, higher stand- 
ards of living, a shorter working day 
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or week, and a reduction of windfall 
profits or unearned incomes. Accord- 
ing to Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics Lubin, behind NRA with its wide- 
flung ramifications is the single maxim, 
“the welfare and profits of no private 
business should interfere with the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole. Mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, the 
elimination of unfair trade practices, 
are all expressions of this maxim. 
They aim at eliminating from our eco- 
nomic order those who seek economic 
success at the expense of the health 
and decent living of other human be- 
ings.” 

The great depressions of earlier 
days—1837-1873-1893—occurred in 
the infancy of the machine age. The 
United States was pushing out of the 
pioneer epoch. We needed more and 
more machinery, railways, canals and 
buildings to enable us to produce 
more, to add to the per capita pro- 
ductivity of the nation. The depres- 
sion of 1921 followed a great war 
and occurred at a time when we were 
much behind in our requirements for 
buildings of a variety of types, and 
when the automobile industry was 
gaining an important foothold. 

The traditional way for a depres- 
sion to end is for business activity, 
prices, and profits to begin the up- 
grade movement before or at least 
to go up more rapidly than wages rise. 
Credit is extended to promising in- 
dustries—canals, railways, construc- 
tion, automobile factories, etc. After 
waiting from the fall of 1929 to 
March, 1933, for normal recovery, 
aided by a few attempts at stimulating 
the extension of credit, the sickness 
appeared to be well-nigh fatal. The 
new administration undertook to push 
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us out of industrial and financial pa- 
ralysis by raising wages first and lift- 
ing prices and profits later. This was 
a part of the NRA program. If 
more purchasing power could be put 
in the hands of the masses, they 
would, it was argued, buy more of 
transient and of durable consumption 
goods. These purchases would start 
business, lead to more employment 
and so on. Of course, purchasing 
power depends upon productivity ; but 
the demand for transient and for dur- 
able consumption goods also depends 
upon the amount of purchasing power 
placed in the hands of the rank and 
file of our people. 

This was pioneering. It meant in 
many cases an increase in business 
costs without increased prices, tem- 
porarily at least. It required business 
men accustomed not to look beyond 
the limits of their business to accept 
a program laid down as an experiment 
in a desperate situation, an experiment 
conceived for the benefit of the na- 
tion and ultimately for their own bene- 
fit. Many small businesses already 
hard hit, found this program almost 
impracticable. Large corporations 
with surpluses were in a better posi- 
tion to accede to these demands; but 
business faced great difficulties in ob- 
taining the necessary credit. Business 
men unaccustomed to thinking along 
these lines and impatient of govern- 
mental interference, have made the 
act difficult of enforcement. 

The general aim of NRA is to place 
limits upon competitive squabbling, 
to prevent, for example, the kind of 
competition which results in the sweat 
shop, in mere subsistence wages, in 
child labor, and in pricing below le- 
gitimate costs of reasonably efficient 
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firms. It aims at regulated competi- 
tion; but it expects within limits that 
private enterprise will stand on its 
own feet. Undoubtedly industries in 
which competition works very badly 
will follow the railways and public 
utilities toward more and more con- 
trol and regulation or to governmen- 
tal ownership and operation. The 
coal industry and petroleum industry 
may be pointed to as candidates for 
rigid control or for governmental 
operation in the interests of social 
well-being. 

The NRA is a middle-of-the-road 
plan to modify but to preserve the 
capitalistic system. The administra- 
tion may turn left or it may turn right 
but the hope of preserving the pres- 
ent order and of avoiding an upheaval 
seems to depend upon tightening the 
control of government upon indus- 
trial and financial affairs in the inter- 
ests of the nation as a unit. If the 
limited governmental supervision, or 
control exercised under the NRA 
fails or is ended, we may with con- 
siderable confidence anticipate more 
rigid control of one sort or another. 

As has been indicated, when in- 
dustrialists make large profits, they 
are prone to overexpand. In short, 
in the power age we are beginning to 
ask: — can American industrialists 
and business men be trusted with large 
profits? Profits may be considered as 
a sort of fee which society pays for 
the services of business men. Clearly, 
too much may be paid for such serv- 
ices. Is it not essential in the inter- 
ests of industry considered as a pro- 
ductive unit to change the rules of 
the business game so as to reduce the 
opportunity to obtain excessive or 
windfall profits and to use a steeply 
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graduated tax in order to reach such 
incomes if they appear in spite of the 
new rules? 

The corporation which makes large 
profits and uses these profits to build 
new factories to produce automobiles, 
tires, textiles or shoes when we al- 
ready are able to produce all that are 
actually needed, wastes the national 
wealth. It is a misdirection of human 
and natural energy. Purchasing power 
should be directed to the purchase of 
more autos, tires, clothing, shoes, and 
other consumable goods instead of 
toward the production of machines to 
make more of these goods. 

The success of the NRA as a re- 
construction plan depends in a large 
measure upon the possibility of busi- 
ness men and labor leaders seeing the 
social point of view. The experience 
of business, professional and laboring 
men has been such as to emphasize 
‘immediate local and individual gains 
and demands. The older theory of 
an era of small-scale industry and of 
competition was that acting according 
to the dictates of individual and of 
immediate interests resulted auto- 
matically in general and long-run 
benefits for the community. Granting 
that such arguments had validity when 
Adam Smith’s book was written in 
1776, the trend of sentiment ex- 
pressed in the writing of economists 
and in the statute books of the na- 
tion, indicates that we are abandoning 
this point of view. 

Fierce competition is no longer held 
to be desirable in the field of public 
utilities. The sweat shop with its 
low wages, long hours of labor, and 
undesirable working conditions, is 
clearly a product of insufficiently con- 
trolled competition. Limits placed 
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upon the field within which competi- 
tive forces may work does not do 
away with rivalry or initiative; but 
it may reduce the evil effects of fierce 
competition which leads to the pay- 
ment of starvation wages and to in- 
feriority of product. The rules of 
football do not end competition be- 
tween teams. These rules merely bar 
certain competitive methods. The 
NRA rules try to end “jungle com- 
petition”; the aim is to restrain the 
“lone wolf” of industry. 

The hope of governmental success 
in enforcing the new rules of the busi- 
ness game depends in no small degree 
upon the willingness of business lead- 
ers joining in trade associations to 
prevent the use of unfair business 
methods, to develop codes of busi- 
ness ethics, and to work with organi- 
zations of labor and of consumers. 
Unless leaders of industry and of 
labor can begin to visualize the United 
States of America as a business unit, 
operated for the benefit of the con- 
sumers—all of us—and help in the 
drafting of a coordination program 
which will allow a reasonable amount 
of individual initiative and decision, 
together with the sort of coordina- 
tion in the nation which we find in a 
well-organized factory, the Ameri- 
can people are doomed, I fear, to see 
a breakdown within the lifetime of 
many here present. 

Within bounds determined by leg- 
islation, business organized into trade 
associations is expected to govern it- 
self. Failing to do so, more and more 
of governmental regulations and bu- 
reaucracy may be expected in the in- 
terests of consumers. 

The Trade Association should be 
able to take a broader point of view 
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than one of its members. It should be 
able to discipline its members and to 
force the recalcitrant ones into line— 
failing in this, it may demand gov- 
ernmental rules for enforcement. 
Past experience, however, indicates 
that the organization of business men 
into trade associations should be bal- 
anced by the organization of work- 
ers into unions and by the combina- 
tion of consumers into some sort of 
grouping, then the function of gov- 
ernment would be that of acting as 
an umpire. 

The automobile is a much more 
intricate piece of mechanism than the 
covered wagon. The steel plant of 
today is more complex than the shop 
of the blacksmith which stood near 
the spreading chestnut tree. Indus- 


try and governmental functions in the 
days of Andrew Jackson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln differ greatly from the 


types which are essential and efficient 
in the days of Herbert Hoover and 
of Franklin Roosevelt. Whether we 
like it or not, the oxcart and the tal- 
low candle are out of date. Likewise, 
the simple policy of providing little 
or no governmental interference with 
the everyday program of living and 
of getting a living is not adapted to 
the present complex era of interde- 
pendence. As industry becomes large 
scale, as more and more machinery is 
used, and as productivity multiplies, 
overexpansion of certain industries 
occurs easily and adjustments are in- 
creasingly difficult to make. The com- 
petitive system loses its elasticity and 
its power of rapid adjustment to 
changing conditions. Our economic 
system can no longer be automatically 
regulated—perhaps it never was au- 
tomatically regulated. 
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Clearly, we have the men, machines, 
materials, power, and scientific at- 
tainments to produce enough of food, 
clothing, and shelter for a comfort- 
able income for all—for an era of 
plenty. If the NRA means reduction 
of output, if it caters to scarcity, it 
is on the wrong track. However, I 
do not believe that its goal is restric- 
tion of output. 

Let it be repeated, we need to bal- 
ance productive capacity by actual 
consumption. We need a distribution 
of purchasing power which will allow 
all to buy the necessities of life. Our 
problem is to dilute extreme individ- 
ualism with the idea of social good. 
Liberty on the part of the powerful 
may spell inefficiency for the produc- 
tive machinery as a national unit. Lib- 
erty of the pioneer type should be 
chastened by teamwork. Freedom to 
compete should be allowed only with- 
in limits and in accordance with the 
rules of the business game, which 
should make for increased output 
rather than for restricted output. We 
should not try to solve the problem 
of the economics of abundance by 
reducing it to its lowest common de- 
nominator, scarcity—because we are 
familiar with the economics and prob- 
lems of scarcity. As a reconstruction 
program within the limits of the pres- 
ent order, with the possibility of pre- 
serving as much of individual initia- 
tive as is possible in a complex age of 
science, machinery, and power, I be- 
lieve the NRA program should be 
supported by those of us who are 
neither reactionaries nor _ revolu- 
tionists. 

In so far as the NRA and the New 
Deal have begun to educate the mass 
of our people in regard to social re- 
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sponsibility for that major weakness 
of the present order, unemployment, 
in so far as it has shaken us out of the 
old habits of thought which come 
down to us from the frontier, from 
Adam Smith, from a vision of rugged 
individualism of a vanished pioneer 
people, it has accomplished a worth- 
while task. 

In my judgment, the chief accom- 
plishment to date of the NRA and 
the New Deal is that of teaching a 
large number of the American peo- 
ple that we must begin in this complex 
interdependent age of power and ma- 
chinery to think in terms of the com- 
munity or of the nation as a unit. It 
has been well said that men are prone 
to confuse means with ends when they 
do not clearly vision the ends. This 
has been one of our difficulties in un- 
derstanding the complex exchange 
order of today. We fail to see the 
business of the people of the United 
States as a unitary project. American 
business in the broad sense is operated 
to give food, shelter, clothing, serv- 
ices, and comforts to a hundred twen- 
ty-five million people. It is the United 
States of America incorporated. The 
nation as an operating and a func- 
tioning unit is the pioneer farm writ- 
ten large. Its success depends upon 
the regular production of goods and 
services, not in making money in the 
usual sense of the term. Our Presi- 
dent has expressed the new idea in 
the statement—Private office is a 
public trust.” Leadership in industry 
or in labor organization should be 
considered as a public trust. The at- 
titude of disregarding the interests of 
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the public or of the consumer is as 
reprehensible on the part of labor 
leaders as on the part of captains of 
industry. Not more machinery or 
more efficient engineering methods, 
important though these may be, but 
a new point of view is the prime need 
of the hour. We need a vision of a 
coordinated and cooperating civiliza- 
tion. A point of view which recog- 
nizes that the world of my pioneer 
farmer grandfather is gone, for bet- 
ter or for worse, but gone forever. 
We need an attitude of mind which 
will enable us to ask—what is the 
good and the desirable in this new 
and complex age? The greatest as- 
set which the New Deal can give each 
one of us at present is a humble in- 
quiring mind which is willing to ex- 
amine changing conditions in the light 
of today instead of in the light of the 
1890’s. The American people have 
had their attention turned as never 
before to economic and social prob- 
lems. The danger is that as we emerge 
from the depression, its lessons and 
the lessons of the New Deal will be 
forgotten and that we shall accept 
once more the dangerous philosophy 
of the New Era of 1923-1929. This 
in my judgment would again lead to 
disaster. Adjustment is important. 
We should strive to adjust to new in- 
dustrial, social, and political condi- 
tions. We are hesitating on the 
threshold of a new age—the power 
age or the maturity of the machine 
age. Will Americans be able to ad- 
just to the new without an upheaval? 
—that is our problem. 
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MICHAEL G. HEINTz 


HAS come to be common error 
to refer to the war of 1861-1865 
as the War Between the States. 
This use of the term is both politically 
and judicially wrong. No State has 
the sovereign power to declare war 
against another State nor against the 
Federal Government. The Supreme 
Court of United States has held in 
at least twenty cases that the war of 
1861-65 was a civil war and not a 
war between the States. 

Our modern complicated economic 
structure has, however, developed a 
competition between the States which 
in some cases borders on warfare. 
Economic competition has caused 
campaigns to “buy Illinois” or ‘“‘buy 
Ohio” as the case may be. The Leg- 
islature of Ohio seriously considered 
the enactment of a law to require all 
State institutions to burn Ohio coal. 
The imminence of such a law caused 
retaliatory acts on the part of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, which for- 
tunately contributed to the defeat of 
the bill. 

Quite recently New Jersey was 
about to gobble up the New York 
Stock Exchange because the City of 
New York threatened to impose bur- 
densome taxes on the transfer of cor- 
porate shares. Thus competition be- 
tween these two states defeated a tax 
measure, which would otherwise have 
been speedily enacted. For the same 
reason sales tax laws are vigorously 
opposed by merchants living near 
boundaries of States and adjacent to 
jurisdictions which do not have such 
taxes. It is common knowledge that 
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in Ohio, which has a cigarette tax, 
smokers who live near the State line 
buy their cigarettes in quantity in the 
States where the sale of cigarettes is 
tax free. 

For many years there has been a 
vigorous contest by some of the States 
for the incorporation of companies 
and the issuance of charters. New 
Jersey led in this movement more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 
Maine, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Arizona each undertook to allure cor- 
porations from other States to their 
respective States. It has remained, 
however, for Delaware to succeed be- 
yond all other States in the issuance 
of corporate charters to companies 
actually doing most or all their busi- 
ness in other States. 

Delaware is the forty-seventh State 
in rank in both population and area. 
It has a population of 241,000. And 
its area is divided into three coun- 
ties. It was the late Senator John J. 
Ingalls of Kansas who once said in 
the United States Senate that Dela- 
ware has three counties when the tide 
is out and two counties when the tide 
is in. Of late years many of the larg- 
est corporations in the United States 
have been organized under the laws 
of Delaware. Of the twelve-hundred 
corporations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, two hundred and 
fifty-six are incorporated under the 
laws of that State. The curb ex- 
change market has four hundred and 
twelve Delaware corporations listed 
on its board. Many of the recently 
organized investment trusts and a ma- 
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jority of the later utilities and hold- 
ing companies are Delaware corpora- 
tions. 

Among the giant industrials which 
are Delaware corporations, is Gen- 
eral Motors with assets of over one 
billion dollars and such other large 
companies as Ford Motor, American 
Radiator, Armour and Company, 
Chrysler Motor Company, Carnation 
Milk Company, Coca Cola, Gillette 
Safety Razor, Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, First National Pictures, 
Metro-Goldwyn Pictures, National 
Air Transport, Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, Pillsbury Flour Company, Pull- 
man, Inc., Radio Corporation of 
America, Standard Oil of California, 
Standard Oil of Kansas, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, United States Steel 
Company, Universal Pictures, War- 
ner Brothers Pictures, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., and hundreds of others 
equally well known. 

There are several reasons why 
these corporations have flocked to 
Delaware. The incorporating fees 
and the annual franchise taxes are 
lower than in most of the other 
States and restrictions on Delaware 
corporations have been reduced to a 
minimum. There are no blue sky laws 
in that State. The constitution of 
Delaware forbids the imposition of 
an income tax on corporations and 
likewise prohibits an inheritance tax 
on the succession of corporate shares. 
These liberal laws give to a corpora- 
tion under the laws of Delaware a 
tremendous advantage over corpora- 
tions organized in any of the other 
States. It not only saves them money 
but frees the sale of their securities 
from burdensome restrictions im- 
posed elsewhere. 
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A corporation organized under one 
State is permitted to do business in 
any or all of the other states upon 
complying with the provisions relat- 
ing to so-called foreign corpora- 
tions. The fees charged for permit- 
ting foreign corporations to transact 
business in a State other than the one 
of their incorporation are usually 
based upon the amount of capital lo- 
cated in the State in which the for- 
eign corporation seeks to do busi- 
ness. This reduces the amount of the 
fee sometimes to a nominal amount 
and it is therefore advantageous for 
companies with a large capital issue 
to incorporate under the laws of Del- 
aware and then subsequently to be 
admitted as a foreign corporation in 
the very State in which the company 
has its home office and transacts its 
principal business. For example, a 
Utah mining company may hold all of 
its property in Utah with not one cent 
of assets in Delaware and may incor- 
porate under the laws of Delaware 
and then be admitted in its home State 
of Utah as a foreign corporation. 

The laws of Delaware require each 
corporation to have an agency in 
Delaware on whom service of sum- 
mons can be had and who must dis- 
play the name of his company on a 
sign. We are told that the Industrial 
Trust Building of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, is the home of twelve thou- 
sand corporations and that twelve 
thousand names are displayed on a 
bulletin board in that building. Only 
a few of the largest cities in the coun- 
try can boast of so many corporations. 
The City of Wilmington has 106,- 
$97 population. Delaware’s larg- 
est corporation, the General Motors 
Company, has 351,761 stockholders. 
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If all the stockholders of the General 
Motors Company should undertake 
to attend a stockholders’ meeting in 
Wilmington, that city’s population 
would be increased 350 per cent and 
the traffic jam would be indescrib- 
able. The stockholders of the Gen- 
eral Motors Company exceeds the en- 
tire population of the State. 

Most of the States are now con- 
fronted with serious problems con- 
cerning the maintenance of their pub- 
lic schools. We are told that more 
than ten thousand school houses have 
been closed, many more are open on 
shorter time and myriads of school 
teachers have gone without pay or 
their salaries have been greatly re- 
duced. Delaware has no such prob- 
lem. In the last report to the State 
Board of Education of Delaware, 
State Superintendent H. B. Hollo- 
way says: 


“While it is estimated that nine and 
one-half millions of the twenty-four 
millions of public school children in 
the United States have suffered from 
curtailment of public school oppor- 
tunities, varying in extent from wholly 
discontinued schools to reduction in 
the extent of courses of study, the 
children of Delaware have been given 
full-time schools with no lessening of 
educational opportunities. | While 
school building programs have been 
pretty generally discontinued 
throughout the country, Delaware has 
continued her State-aided program 
begun in 1927 and appropriated for 
this purpose $3,000,000.00 in 1931 
and $2,500,000.00 in 1933. While 
thousands of teachers have worked 
without pay, in some cases for months, 
all Delaware teachers have been paid 
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their salaries promptly. While teach- 
ers’ salaries have been reduced from 
the 1929-30 level from five per cent 
to 40 per cent, and in some States 
many are now below the level of un- 
skilled laborers under the National 
Recovery Administration, up to the 
end of June, 1933, the salary of no 
Delaware teacher had been reduced 
because of lack of school funds.” 


The Insull Mid-West Utilities 
Companies are incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. It is the irony 
of fate that the school teachers of 
Chicago and many in other communi- 
ties who have worked without pay 
or upon greatly reduced salaries, have 
contributed monthly to the mainte- 
nance of the public schools of Dela- 
ware when they pay their gas, electric 
and water bills. This tribute is not 
limited to the cost of gas, electricity 
and water but is likewise included in 
the purchase of Carnation Milk, Ar- 
mour Meat and Pillsbury Bread, 
served at the breakfast table. It is 
included in the cars made by General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler and others. 
It is levied on the user of Gillette 
Safety Razors. It is included in the 
admission to view a Metro-Goldwyn 
film. Passengers pay a part of it when 
they ride in a Pullman car or in an 
airship of the National Air Transport 
Company. It is levied on a drink of 
Coca Cola and a piece of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. The average citizen who 
lives well and spends freely contrib- 
utes several times a day to the taxes 
imposed by the State of Delaware on 
its creature corporations. 

Many more schools in other states 
will be closed; teachers will be out of 
employment, school executives will 
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be looking for other employment, but 
the Delaware schools will continue 
full time with no lessening of edu- 
cational opportunities. Delaware 
levies no property tax, except in one 
or two districts, for the maintenance 
of her schools. Her public schools 
are supported partly by a small in- 
come tax. But the bulk of school 
funds comes from corporation fees 
gathered in from all parts of the 
United States. 

The remedy for this condition is 
simple and may be easily accom- 
plished. It has frequently been pro- 
posed by Mr. John P. Frey, Secre- 
tary, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor, for- 
merly a resident of Cincinnati, but 
now living in Washington, D. C. 
His suggestion is that all corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business be 
required to incorporate under Fed- 
eral law. A charter secured from 


Congress would authorize the cor- 
poration to transact business in any 
and all the States of the Union, the 
District of Columbia and the ter- 
ritorial possessions of the United 
States. One corporation fee would 
be paid and the annual franchise taxes 
would be collected by the Federal 
Government. These fees would be 
ratably distributed among the several 
States in proportion to the amount 
of business transacted therein. A 
law of this kind would give to each 
State a square deal and a just share 
of the franchise taxes of all corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business. It 
would then be impossible for Dela- 
ware to draw corporation fees from 
the four corners of the country. We 
would no longer have corporations 
classified as foreign corporations in 
the very State in which they hold all 
of their property and transact most 
of their business. 


A LEADER 


Though your eyes with tears were blind, 
Pain upon the path you trod: 

Well we knew, the hosts behind, 
Voice and shining of a god. 


For your darkness was our day: 
Signal fires, your pains untold 

Lit us on our wandering way 
To the mystic heart of gold. 


Naught we knew of the high land, 
Beauty burning in its spheres; 
Sorrow we could understand 
And the mystery told ia tears. 
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THE MARTYRS OF TOLPUDDLE 


HELEN HENRY 


EXT autumn the British 
N Trades Union Congress, meet- 
ing at Weymouth, in Dorset- 
shire, will set aside the four days from 
August 30th to September 2nd to cele- 
brate at the nearby town of Dorches- 
ter the centenary of the six farm la- 
borers whose sentence to seven years’ 
transportation for the offense of hav- 
ing sworn loyalty to a union has caused 
them to go down in the history of 
Trades Unionism as the Martyrs of 
Tolpuddle. 

To understand the significance of 
the whole episode, however, it is neces- 
sary not only to remember that the 
years from 1814 to 1836 were the 
blackest in the history of the British 
agricultural laborer, but one must also 
realize the deep-seated fear and dis- 
esteem in which the rapidly growing 
Trades Union movement was held by 
the Government and the propertied 
classes generally. Thus it was in the 
hope of setting an example that should 
serve to check this rapid growth of 
Trades Unionism that the authorities 
dug up an obscure Act of 1797, passed 
during the terror at the mutiny of the 
Nore in the reign of George III— 
making it a crime punishable by seven 
years’ transportation to the penal set- 
tlements of Australasia to administer 
an oath unlawfully—and applied it as 
a test case to the farm laborers of Tol- 
puddle. 

Nothing could have exceeded the 
high-handed injustice of this trial and 
sentence, nor the equally high-handed 
haste with which the six men were 
hustled on board the convict ship that 


within a month of the trial had al- 
ready set sail for Botany Bay. But 
the storm of protest that arose on be- 
half of the six men—a protest led 
notably by William Cobbett and Rob- 
ert Owen—ended not only in securing 
a pardon for the men themselves, but 
served as a tremendous driving and 
leavening force in the entire British 
Trades Union movement. 

When on a night in December, 
1833, the six farm laborers of Tol- 
puddle met to form a union, their ob- 
jectives were simple, their rights plain. 
In the preceding year, the farmers who 
were their employers had promised in 
the presence of the village parson to 
grant them a rise in wages to nine 
shillings a week. Instead, these had 
been reduced at first to eight shillings, 
then to seven, and again there was the 
threat in the air that soon they were 
to fall to six shillings a week. Not 
until they were forced down to this 
starvation level did the men attempt 
to form a union. 

Before the agrarian and industrial 
changes of the eighteenth century let 
loose an army of workers living from 
hand to mouth and competing for in- 
sufficient employment, there had been 
no great hardship involved in the pro- 
hibition of the English law against 
combinations to raise wages by con- 
certed action. But under the break- 
down of an earlier and a simpler way 
of life with the coming of the ma- 
chine, the workers found it vitally 
necessary to make agreements—il- 
legal though they might be—against 
such underselling. At first these 
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agreements had to be made by secret 
societies, and the fact that they were 
illegal disposed them to violence. 
Therefore, the House of Commons 
in 1824 was forced to recognize the 
desirability of relieving tension in 
these matters by conceding the right 
of workers to form combinations. 
But it was not until ten years later, 
in the winter of 1833-1834, that 
the first labor organization of any 
strength came into existence. This 
was the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union, with Robert Owen as 
its chief propagandist. During that 
winter, lodges were affliated all over 
the country, and nothing in the history 
of unionism in England could match 
the rapidity of growth which then took 
place. Within a short time, the 


“Grand National” was joined by at 
least a million and a half members, 
including tens of thousands of farm 


laborers and women, and numer- 
ous missionary delegates travelled 
through the counties. 

Lord Melbourne, the Whig Home 
Secretary, wrote to one of his col- 
leagues that he considered Trades 
Unionism “to be the most formidable 
difficulty and danger” which the coun- 
try had toface. “We have considered 
much ourselves,” he wrote upon an- 
other occasion, “and we have con- 
sulted much with others as to whether 
these unions, their meetings, their 
communications and their pecuniary 
funds could be reached or in any way 
prevented by any new legal provisions; 
but it appeared upon the whole im- 
possible to do anything effectual unless 
we proposed such measures as would 
have been a serious infringement upon 
the constitutional liberties of this coun- 
try, and to which it would have been 


impossible to have obtained the con- 
sent of Parliament.” 

This was the winter, too, of the 
famous “Derby turn-outs,” when 1500 
men, women and children had been 
locked out by their employers for re- 
fusing to abandon the Union. Also, 
a strike of the London gas-stokers 
during that same winter—a strike 
which, despite the partial replacement 
of the men by non-union labor, suc- 
ceeded in holding Westminster in 
darkness for several days—added to 
the general fear and hatred in which 
Trades Unionism was now held. Al- 
though combination for the sole pur- 
pose of fixing hours or wages had 
ceased to be illegal, workmen were 
prosecuted by their employers upon 
all sorts of flimsy pretexts. Picketing 
of the most peaceful kind was often 
severly punished, but as a rule the men 
on strike were proceeded against un- 
der the laws relating to masters and 
servants, as in the case of the tanners 
at Bermondsey, in February, 1834, 
who were sentenced to imprisonment 
for the offense of leaving their work 
unfinished. 

But hopeless as was the condition 
of the industrial worker in those de- 
pression decades of the nineteenth 
century following the Napoleonic 
Wars, that of the agricultural laborer 
was even worse. Deprived of the op- 
portunity to exercise peasant thrift by 
the Enclosure Acts, which from 1760 
to 1867 removed large tracts of arable 
land from cultivation and put a fence 
around seven million acres over which 
his cattle had been used to graze and 
from which he had derived both fuel 
for his household and fodder for his 
beasts, he had now little else to sell 
but his labor and the labor of his fam- 
ily. Moreover, the introduction of 
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machinery had swept into the manu- 
facturing centers those domestic han- 
dicrafts which had supplemented the 
farm laborer’s earnings, so that all he 
had formerly produced for himself he 
now had to buy. There was no other 
course open, if the farmers refused to 
meet him, but to strike. 

There were certain northern coun- 
ties in England, where the men were 
hired yearly, received continuous 
wages no matter what the weather, 
and, often living in the homes of their 
masters, retained some of the bene- 
fits of an earlier feudalism which the 
laborers in the southern counties had 
entirely lost. 

Although the Dorsetshire laborer 
engaged himself for a year, receiving 
part of his income in kind, he was 
driven to sell the labor of his family 
as well as his own at a very low price. 
The farmer-employer could claim the 
services of the entire family, children 
of six years of age or under were 
forced to work in the fields beside their 
parents, but if the older boys left in 
disgust, their fathers would be given 
notice on the ground that the family 
was not large enough to do the work. 
Married men had certain privileges, 
but these too often consisted simply 
of beer or cider, sometimes of a potato 
patch, or the right to purchase wheat 
or fuel at or slightly under the mar- 
ket price. No farmer-employer gave 
all of these privileges, however, and 
the goods when supplied were often 
so bad that even when allowed at a 
reduced price they were no bargains. 
Moreover, deductions made for pay- 
ments in kind were so great that the 
laborer often had not a shilling left 
after his week’s work. Altogether, 
conditions in Dorsetshire presented 
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an extraordinary picture of serfdom 
for the nineteenth century. 

Thus for years the odds were 
against the agricultural workers. Iso- 
lated from one another in remote 
country districts, commanding no capi- 
tal beyond their labor, living in chronic 
poverty and in chronic debt to the 
village tradesmen, they were far less 
capable of protecting themselves than 
were the artisans in the towns. Im- 
mobile, uneducated, voteless and 
therefore without political influence, 
they found it difficult to combine, and 
without combination impossible to 
bargain. 

With the improvement of trade in 
the third decade of the nineteenth 
century, however, a general movement 
for higher wages was set under way, 
and in 1832 the Duke of Wellington 
reported to Lord Melbourne that 
more than one half the laborers in his 
own county of Hampshire were con- 
tributing a penny a week to a net- 
work of local societies affiliated, he 
suspected, to some national union. 
These societies had the effect of rais- 
ing wages not only in Hampshire, but 
also in the neighboring counties, of 
which Dorsetshire was one, and it 
was at this juncture of affairs—with 
the Government thoroughly alarmed 
over the growth of Trades Unionism 
—that the six simple farm laborers 
of Tolpuddle took it into their heads 
to form a union. 

These men had no knowledge of 
any wrong-doing, and made no at- 
tempt at secrecy. Quite openly they 
went to the village sign painter to 
order, as was the usual custom, “a 
figure of Death, painted six feet high,” 
with which to carry out the childish 
initiation rites of the times. Unques- 
tioningly they had accepted the para- 
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phernalia of ritual and the instruc 
tions for carrying it out from the 
Trades Union delegates who were at 
this time constantly travelling through 
all of England, but fearful lest the 
hated movement should finally take 
root in the hitherto neglected 
southern counties, of which Dorset- 
shire was one, the farmers appealed 
to the authorities at the nearby county 
seat of Dorchester. Taking their in- 
structions from those higher up, the 
local authorities advised that an old 
Act of George III, 1797, would be 
invoked against the farm laborers for 
unlawfully administering an oath in 
establishing their union. Placards of 
warning were posted at Tolpuddle on 
February 21, 1834, and less than 
three days later—at dawn on the 24th 
of February, 1834—the six farm 
laborers were arrested and taken to 
Dorchester. Summarily questioned, 
they were identified as and admitted 
themselves to be the men who had been 
present at a Trades Union meeting on 
December 9, 1833, at Tolpuddle, and 
they were accordingly locked: up in 
Dorchester gaol. 

In the account of their trial on 
March 17, 1834, at the Spring Assizes 
in Dorchester, The London Times 
reported that a Mr. Derbishire, on 
behalf of the defendants, summed up 
that.in order to satisfy the Act of 
Parliament (27, George III, 1797) 
two things had to be proved before 
the indictment could be sustained: 
first, that the prisoners at the bar had 
entered into an illegal association ; and 
secondly, that in pursuance of the 
objects of such association, they had 
administered an oath binding the party 
taking it to conceal the unlawful acts 
of the association. 
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As to the oath, continued the de. 
fendants’ counsel, what had they but 
the evidence of two stupid witnesses 
— (The London Times, March 20-21, 
1834)—who told them that at a cer- 
tain meeting at which they had chosen 
voluntarily to blind themselves some 
words were uttered, by someone whom 
they did not know, about something 
they did not understand, but in which 
they recollected-the words “eternity” 
and “soul,” for what purpose intro- 
duced they could not imagine. It was 
pointed out that this was not such 
evidence of an oath as would sustain 
the indictment. The Act itself and 
the ends of justice equally required 
that this material part of the case 
should be explicitly proved. 

If, however, his Lordship should be 
of the opinion that there was evidence 
to go to the jury to substantiate the 
charge of administering an oath, then 
came the other question as to the 
character of the association. What 
evidence had been adduced to show 
that the prisoners had formed an un- 
lawful association within the meaning 
of the Act, 37, George III, 1797? 
The preamble to this Act declared the 
object of the statute to be the suppres- 
sion of mutiny and sedition, and of the 
formation of any society for the pur- 
pose of disturbing the public peace. 
What evidence had been offered on 
the part of the prosecution connecting 
the prisoners at the bar with any 
society for such purposes? 

The rules and regulations, taken 
from the pocket of one of the prison- 
ers—George Loveless—had been put 
in evidence, and these regulations 
proved that the society for which they 
were framed was the reverse of an 
illegal combination or confederacy 
within the meaning of the Act or in 
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violation of any known law. The 
object of the parties, as stated in their 
first resolution, was to form an “Agri- 
cultural Friendly Society,” and the 
subsequent resolutions showed that 
the purpose of the association was to 
provide a fund, a sort of agricultural 
savings bank for mutual succor and 
maintenance in the hour of need. The 
prisoners were poor laboring men, 
with wives and helpless children to 
support; liable to be thrown out of 
work, to sickness and various acci- 
dents, and one could not understand 
how an association to provide against 
seasons of scarcity, and to prevent 
starvation, could be deemed an unlaw- 
ful combination. 

Here it is interesting to note that 
although the above were undoubtedly 
the secondary purposes of the Agri- 
cultural Friendly Society of Tol- 
puddle, its primary purpose of com- 
bining in order to force the farmers 
to live up to their promise of paying a 
decent wage was one that, due to the 
temper of the times against Trades 
Unionism, the defendants’ counsel was 
at some pains to obscure. 

It was pointed out to the judge that 
the prisoners had merely acted in a 
spirit of prudent foresight in forming 
such an association in times when so 
many changes in the laws were in con- 
templation. They were no doubt 
aware of the strong effort to bring 
about a repeal of the Corn Laws. 
How could they be ignorant of what 
was the topic of discussion and peti- 
tion to Parliament in every parish, 
and of grave disauisitions in every 
country newspaper? They were told, 
no doubt, that the removal of the pro- 
tecting duty on corn would bring ruin 
on the agricultural interests, and that 
that ruin would fall heaviest and 


earliest on the agricultural laborers. 
They knew, also, for how could they 
be ignorant of what so nearly affected 
them, that another important change 
was in contemplation with reference 
to the Poor Laws, which was to forbid 
all further payments to laborers who 
received inadequate wages. The ques- 
tion here, then, was as to the animus 
of the men forming the society to 
which it was contended that the 
prisoners belonged. 

At this point, the counsel for the 
defendants rested his case, and Mr. 
Baron Williams, the judge, then 
summed up to the jury, saying that 
they must be satisfied of two things, 
the first of which was that an oath had 
been administered such as had been 
meant by the Act of Parliament (37, 
George III, 1797). Upon the present 
occasion, the charge was that the 
prisoners did administer an oath to a 
man of the name of Legg, intended 
by them and understood by him to be 
an engagement of his conscience and 
mind to secrecy. In order to sustain 
the charge, the jury must be of the 
opinion that such an oath was tendered 
to and taken by this Legg; that it was 
to prohibit him from disclosing what 
he had done, or what others had done 
who belonged to that society, be it 
what it might; and that in his, the 
Judge’s opinion, these two points 
would bring the case within the Act 
of Parliament described above. 

If, upon the whole of the evidence 
which was then read to them, they 
should be of the opinion that the 
prisoners were guilty, then they would 
inform him whether they were also of 
the opinion that the prisoners belonged 
to a society the members of which 
were pledged to secrecy, under an obli- 
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gation which they intended for and 
treated as an oath. 

In about twenty minutes, the jury 
returned a verdict of Guilty. Sentence 
was not pronounced, The London 
Times reporting under a March 19th 
date line at Dorchester that the six 
prisoners who had been convicted on 
March 17th of administering unlaw- 
ful oaths were put to the bar that 
morning to receive the sentence of the 
Court. 

Mr. Baron Williams, the judge, 
then addressed them as follows: 
“Prisoners at the bar, in consequence 
of objections that were made by the 
learned counsel in your behalf, I felt it 
to be my duty to take time to consider 
the weight and validity of those objec- 
tions. ... In your defense, I ob- 


served a statement that you meant no 
harm against any person, and that 
your intention was altogether without 


offense. 

“Of the intentions of men, it is im- 
possible to judge ; but be that as it may, 
there are cases in which, whatever may 
be the intention of the parties, the 
necessary effect of the act alone upon 
the public security is of such a nature 
that the safety of the public does re- 
quire a penal example to be made; 
and if there is any case in which that 
observation applies, it is surely in a 
case where it is the object of men 
to withdraw themselves from the 
authority of the law, to submit them- 
selves to no examination, and to have 
their conduct kept private and secret 
from the knowledge and observation 
of the rest of the world. 

“The use of all punishment is not 
with a view to the particular offenders, 
or for the sake of revenge . . . it is 
for the sake of example. Having de- 
liberated well and seriously upon the 
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objections made for you, I feel I have 
no discretion in a case of this sort, 
but that I am bound to pronounce the 
sentence of the law, which the Act of 
Parliament (37, George III, 1797) 
has provided, and accordingly the sen- 
tence is that you and each of you be 
transported for seven years.” 

As an example of Pecksniffery at its 
best, the above homily has been 
thought worth repeating. These six 
simple men were guiltless of intimida- 
tion or outrage. They had not even 
as yet struck for higher wages. Never- 
theless, the judge charged the jury at 
portentous length, as if the prisoners 


had committed murder or treason, and 


when a verdict of Guilty was returned, 
he imposed upon them the maximum 
sentence. But far from exciting any 
criticism in the Whig Cabinet, Lord 
Melbourne—determined on his policy 
of repression—gave it as his opinion 
that “the law in this case has been 
most properly applied.” 

But the Grand National Consoli- 
dated Trades Union was stronger and 
more influential than the Government 
had realized, and now the whole ma- 
chinery of the organization seemed 
to be set in motion to secure justice 
for the Dorchester laborers. For 
years old William Cobbett had ridden 
up and down the countryside deliver- 
ing his Rustic Harangues on the rights 
of the agricultural worker. A case of 
this sort was exactly suited to arouse 
his fighting spirit, and in less than a 
week after the brutal sentence was 
passed, Cobbett presented in the 
House of Commons a petition signed 
by twelve thousand persons. 

On April 1, 1834, The London 
Times ran an editorial of protest 
which read, in part, as follows: “In 
our first notice of the trial at Dor- 
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chester, we intimated that the punish- 
ment to which these poor men were 
destined might be considered too 
severe. This feeling appears to have 
gained much strength throughout the 
country and to have produced repre- 
sentations from more than one quarter 
to His Majesty’s Government in favor 
of a mitigation of the sentence. 

“It is always essential in the ad- 
ministration of justice to make mani- 
fest the precise nature of the crime 
for which a penalty is to be inflicted. 
In the case of the Dorchester laborers, 
the formal charge against them was 
that of administering and being bound 
by secret-—and therefore unlawful— 
oaths, whereas the real gravamen of 
their guilt was their forming a danger- 
ous union to force up, by various 
modes of intimidation and restraint, 
the rate of laborers’ wages. 

“The nominal offence, however, 
was that of which they were found 
guilty and for which they were sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 
All Freemasons and all Orangemen— 
as is rightly stated by an evening con- 
temporary—might, with equal justice, 
be sentenced to transportation for the 
fact of having taken secret and un- 
lawful oaths as these poor ignorant 
fellows. The dilemma in which the 
prosecution stands, then, is this: the 
crime which called for punishment was 
not proved; the crime brought home 
to the prisoners did not justify the 
sentence.” 

It is clear, however, that The Times 
was at some pains to castigate organ- 
ized labor and Trades Unionism even 
in an editorial on behalf of the Dor- 
chester laborers, adding that “the 
combinations of country laborers 
never can be one-tenth as pernicious 
to society as those by which manu- 
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facturing towns are tormented,” and 
ended its plea with the following 
words: ‘However, we do hope that 
mercy may yet be shown. The state 
of the law must now be a matter of 
universal notoriety, and the same prac- 
tises, we venture to anticipate, will not 
be repeated.” 

Again on April 16, 1834, under the 
heading of Parliamentary Intelligence, 
the same newspaper reported that a 
Mr. Harvey in the House of Com- 
mons said a petition had been en- 
trusted to him on the subject of the 
individuals recently convicted at Dor- 
chester, and he wished to ask a ques- 
tion, the answer to which might de- 
termine the course to be taken by him 
and other honorable members who 
had petitions to present on the subject. 
He wished to ascertain whether the 
agricultural laborers who were sen- 
tenced to transportation at the last 
Dorchester Assizes had yet left the 
country. To which Lord Howick 
replied that the ship had gone around 
from Portsmouth to Plymouth, and he 
had every reason to believe that it 
had sailed from the latter place. 

Thus the matter would seem to 
have been ended, but still the agitation 
continued, and on April 22nd, The 
Times again ran a leader in which it 
spoke at length and in apprehensive 
terms of the meeting of protest held 
the day before at Copenhagen Fields, 
near London. Robert Owen was the 
chief organizer of this meeting, and 
of the march on the Home Office to 
present a petition of protest to Lord 
Melbourne. Radicals of every shade 
had now joined the cause, and a 
spirited debate took place in the 
House of Commons, in which Joseph 
Hume strongly attacked the mon- 
strous sentence on the six farm labor- 
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ers. By now over a quarter of a mil- 
lion signatures had been obtained to 
the petition of protest, and thirty 
thousand persons marched in the pro- 
cession, the various trades marshalled 
behind thirty-three banners, each man 
wearing a red ribbon. 

Lord Melbourne, however, let it be 
known that he would refuse to receive 
any deputation or petition. But in 
spite of the fact that special constables 
had been sworn in for the occasion and 
troops brought to London to prevent 
a rising—in spite of the apprehensive 
leaders which the press had been pub- 
lishing for days—the meeting ended 
in an orderly fashion. It was left to 
the “London Dorchester Committee” 
and the efforts of men like William 
Cobbett and Robert Owen to carry on. 
Meanwhile, the Government, far 
from remitting the punishment, re- 
fused to admit that it was excessive, 
and the unfortunate farm laborers 
were transported to the penal colonies 
of Tasmania and Australia. 

At length, and only after several 
years of unremitting effort on the part 
of the “London Dorchester Commit- 
tee,” a pardon was granted in 1836, 
but even then the Government was too 
indifferent to notify the prisoners 
directly of the fact. It is said that it 
was only by chance that one of the 
prisoners—George Loveless—read in 
an old newspaper of the granting of 
this pardon. At any rate, it was not 
until 1838 that the exiles were brought 
back to England. A fund was sub- 
scribed to by the members of the 
Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union from every part of the country, 
and the six men were settled on small 
farms of their own with the proceeds 
of this fund. 
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The example of their martyrdom 
not only proved a tremendous force 
in strengthening Trade Unionism 
generally, but also gave to the hitherto 
inarticulate and disorganized agri- 
cultural laborers of the country a new 
sense of solidarity. It was not until 
almost half a century later that 
Thorold Rogers, one of the greatest 
authorities on industrial workers, 
pointed out that the agricultural 
laborer possessed five or six more 
qualifications to the title of skilled 
worker than did the artisan, and 
yet, but for the martyrdom of the 
Tolpuddle laborers, they might well 
have had to wait that long for any 
real recognition and help from the 
powerful urban unions. 

It can truthfully be said that 
although the betterment in the condi- 
tion of the agricultural worker has 
often been pitifully slow—sometimes 
even stationary—it has never suffered 
actual retrogression, as it had so often 
in the past, but indeed over a long 
period of years has shown an unre- 
mitting if gradual upward rise. Today 
the British agricultural worker enjoys 
full rights of citizenship and can make 
his influence felt through the power 
of his vote. No longer isolated from 
his fellows, he is or can become a mem- 
ber of his labor organization. He is 
insured against illness and can count 
on a pension in his old age; his neces- 
sary hours of labor have been 
shortened by at least fifteen hours a 
week; and in most counties his wages 
are independent of weather condi- 
tions. 

Indeed, if the general position of 
the agricultural laborer today is com- 
pared with that which he held in 1800- 
1836, it will be seen to have improved 
beyond comparison or recognition. 
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Even compared with the year 1872— 
when under the leadership of Joseph 
Arch it took a new and sharper up- 
ward turn—the improvement is strik- 
ing. As compared with the years 
1800-1836, the farm laborer’s wage 
has been more than trebled; as com- 
pared with 1872, it has been approxi- 
mately doubled. It is true that the 
decline in the purchasing power of 
money has largely discounted this ap- 
parent advance in wages, but there is, 
nevertheless, a very much greater 
margin in favor of the worker after 
having provided the necessities of life 
for himself and his family. 

In 1912, the National Agricultural 
Laborer’s Union honored the by then 
all but forgotten Martyrs of Tol- 
puddle by the unveiling of a memorial 
in their native village. At the top of a 
curved arch at the entrance to the 
little Wesleyan chapel are the words 
TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS, and on 
each side of the arch is a marble slab 
inscribed with the following words: 

“Erected in honour of the faithful 
and brave men of this village who in 
1834 so nobly suffered in the cause of 
justice and righteousness, and as a 
stimulus to our own future genera- 
tions.” 

Then came the list of names of the 
six martyrs: 

George Loveless 

James Loveless 


Thomas Hammett 
Thomas Stanfield 
John Stanfield 


James Brine 


And below there were inscribed 
those simple and convincing words 
spoken by George Loveless at the 
trial: 

“We have injured no man’s repu- 
tation, character, person or property; 
we were uniting together to preserve 
ourselves and our children from utter 
degradation and starvation.” 

It is to honor and to commemorate 
the centenary of these six simple farm 
laborers who were for years a symbol 
of their inarticulate brotherhood that 
the British Trades Union Congress 
has set aside the four days from 
August 30th to September 2nd of the 
year nineteen hundred and thirty-four. 
There at Dorchester is it planned to 
present a play based on the incidents 
leading up to and following their 
notorious trial and exile, a pageant 
dealing with the place of the agricul- 
tural laborer in the British Trades 
Union movement generally, and to 
unveil six memorial cottages, now in 
the process of being built, one to be 
named after each of the six martyrs, 
these cottages to be inhabited by 
aged agricultural laborers and their 
families. 












































1203/ 


1609/ 
114/ 
1614/ 


1615/ 
110/ 
1113/ 


1342/ 
1114/ 


122/ 
912/ 


233/ 
1399/ 
1312/ 


1399/ 
130/ 
231/ 
623/ 


1308/ 


1399/ 
1118/ 


1399/ 
1404/ 


1615/ 
1399/ 
1107/ 


1312/ 
699/ 


1420/ 
1118/ 
1615/ 
1629/ 
130/ 


Registry 
No. 


/04 


1212/ 1/03 


/06 
/19 
/01 


/13 
/01 
/01 


/01 
/4 


/06 
fu 


/10 
/49 
/04 


1123/ 1/02 


/50 
/06 
/16 
/0s 


1032/ 1/06 


/15 


/63 
/27 


/4 
/33 


/30 
/43 
/03 


1698/ 1/03 


/03 
/16 


/01 
/12 


119/ 1/02 


/15 
/06 


/02 





Date 


Approved 


6/26/34 
6/28/34 


6/18/34 
6/11/34 
7/ 5/34 


6/19/34 
6/15/34 
7/ 3/34 


6/19/34 
7/ 6/34 


$/23/34 
6/ 9/34 


7/ 3/34 
6/12/34 
6/12/34 


6/ 9/34 
6/12/34 


6/22/34 
6/28/34 
6/29/34 


6/27/34 
6/27/34 


7/ 6/34 
7/ 5/34 


6/ 7/34 
7/ 3/34 


6/19/34 
6/11/34 
7/ 3/34 


7/ 5/34 
6/11/34 
6/26/34 


6/26/34 


6/28/34 
6/ 9/34 
6/ 9/34 
6/28/34 


7/ 2/34 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED 


Effective 
Date 


7/11/34 
7/ 8/34 


7/ 2/34 
6/25/34 
7/16/34 


6/19/34 
6/18/34 
7/13/34 


6/30/34 
7/16/34 


6/ 4/34 
6/19/34 


7/16/34 
6/23/34 
6/23/34 


6/19/34 
6/23/34 


7/ 9/34 
7/19/34 
7/ 9/34 


7/27/34 
7/ 8/34 


7/17/34 
7/15/34 


6/22/34 
7/13/34 


6/19/34 
6/22/34 
7/16/34 


7/15/34 
6/22/34 
7/ 9/34 


7/11/34 


7/ 9/34 
6/13/34 
6/ 9/34 
7/ 9/34 


7/16/34 


(As of July 12, 1934) 


Industry 


Aluminum Indust 
Artistic Lighting a Ind. (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 37) 


Broom Manufacturing Industry 


Candy Manufacturing Industry 

Chemical Engineering Equipment (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 23) 

Cigar Manufacturing Industry 

Cocoa & Chocolate wy 

Complete Wire & Iron Fence Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 38) 

Conveyor & Material Preparation Equipment Mfg. (Ap- 
proved Code No. 347—Supplement No. 22) 

Cut Tack, Wire Tack & Small Staple Manufacturing (Ap- 
proved Code No. 84—Supplement No. 40) 


Feed Manufacturing Ind. (Labor Provisions) 
Fur Wholesaling & Distributing Trade (Approved Code 
No. 201—Supplement No. 11) 


Hatters’ Fur Cutting Industry 
Hoist Builders a 

Hoisting Engine Mfg. 
Kalamein Industry 

Kiln Cooler & Drier Mfg. 


Malt Products Industry 
Needlework Industry of Puerto Rico 


Pacific Coast Section, Soap & Glycerine Mfg. Industry (Ap- 
proved Code No. 33—Supplement No. 1) 

Plastering & Lathing Contracting (Approved Code No. 244— 
Supplement No. 14) 

Portable Electric Lamp & Shade Mfg. Industry (Approved 
Code No. 4—Supplement No. 2) 

Power Transmission Industry 

Prison Equipment Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supple- 
ment No. 39) 


Reduction Machinery Industry 

Replacement Axle Shaft (Approved Code No. 105—Supple- 
ment No. 2) 

Retail Tobacco Trade 

Rock & Ore Crusher Industry 

Roller & Silent Chain 


School Supplies & Equipment Trade 
Steam Engine Manufacturing 
Sulphonated Oil Mfg. Industry 


Trailer Mfg. 


Warm Air Register Mfg. Industry 

Wheat Flour Milling Industry (Labor Provisions) 
Wholesale Tobacco Trade 

Woven Wood Fabric Shade Industry 


Yeast 

























A WORKMEN’S SAVINGS FUND PLAN AS A 
SCHEME OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Proressor PAUL HAENSEL 


Northwestern University 


SYSTEM of .compulsory un- 
employment insurance (in its 
technical sense) is impracti- 

cal. In the first place, unemployment 
is not an insurable risk,* since it can- 
not be forecast with any degree of cer- 
tainty, and, consequently, cannot be 
underwritten. Secondly, the ordinary 
scheme of unemployment insurance is 
not attractive to the worker who en- 
joys continuous employment, since he 
contributes throughout his life to the 
fund and gets nothing out of it. 

The solution of income for the un- 
employed lies, then, not in insurance 
against unemployment, but in a sav- 
ings fund built up by joint contribu- 
tions of worker and employer. They 
may be equal or in certain proportion 
to each other and within certain. lim- 
its (say § per cent to 10 per cent of 
wages). The government being 
greatly interested in fostering the ac- 
cumulation of a reserve fund for the 
unemployment emergency should con- 
tribute also, but only in form of in- 
creased interest paid on the accumu- 
lated funds. In other words, as long 
as these contributions of worker and 
employer continue, the government 
is to pay on the accumulated fund a 
high rate of interest, perhaps seven 
or eight or more per cent a year. 
This is a more rational procedure 
than the usual, fixed government con- 
tributions in the European systems. 


* Cp. Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, January, 1932, p. 24. 
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It should be noted, however, that this 
“payment of interest’’ represents the 
government contribution pure and 
simple (reckoned in so much per cent 
of the accumulated savings fund) 
and does not mean payment of inter- 
est on capital in ordinary sense, or, to 
be more exact, only partial payment 
of interest. 

If the worker is out of employ- 
ment and the fund is drawn upon, 
the interest rate is greatly reduced. 
In this case the interest paid on the 
remaining sum should be as low as 
two per cent, i. e., as the rate paid by 
the postal savings bank. On the other 
hand, in case of an emergency the 
workman should not be allowed to 
draw from the accumulated fund 
more than a limited amount every 
month and not more than the total 
amount of contributions with only 
two per cent, accrued interest. Prac- 
tically, the contributions of the gov- 
ernment cannot be appropriated by 
the workman (except in certain cases, 
see below) and will be lost during the 
withdrawal, or else there might be 
abuses of revoking the accumulated 
fund prematurely under false pre- 
tenses. 

As soon as the workman gets em- 
ployment and restores the previously 
accumulated fund, the contributions 
of the government will be restored 
also, namely, the high rate of inter- 
est will be credited to the workman’s 
account again. Consequently, the 
workman will have at his disposal a 
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fund to live on during unemployment, 
but at the same time it is to his ad- 
vantage to continue in employment, 
since, as long as the contributions con- 
tinue, he is getting a high rate of in- 
terest on his savings. After a period 
of unemployment the workman will 
be interested to restore his depleted 
fund to the full amount and to get 
back the contribution of the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the em- 
ployer will have no objection to such a 
plan, since wages will be adjusted ac- 
cording to his contributions. They 
should be made deductible for income 
tax purposes. 

Lastly, to make the plan fully at- 
tractive to the worker, provision must 
be made for conversion of the fund 
into a pension or annuity at the age 
of retirement, or upon death, acci- 
dent, etc., or, partially, upon certain 
years of accumulation. This would 
amount not only to securing a savings 
fund in case of unemployment but to 
providing for an old age pension as 
well. Of course, much will depend on 
the willingness of the government to 
cooperate in this double aim, but at 
any rate the contributions of the gov- 
ernment should be made dependent on 
the amount contributed by workman 
and employer: the fuller the protec- 
tion of the workman is contemplated 
in case of unemployment, and espe- 
cially in case of old age, the higher 
should be the contributions (i. e., the 
rate of interest paid) by the govern- 
ment. The accumulated fund should 
be free from foreclosures, etc. 

There is no need to make the plan 
compulsory, but the very obvious ad- 
vantages of obtaining so high a rate 
of interest on savings would be suf- 
ficient to gain its adoption by work- 
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ers throughout industry generally. 
Since all accumulation sooner or later 
devolves to the workman the pro- 
posed plan overcomes the usual ob- 
jection of labor to making contribu- 
tions in a three party scheme which 
are lost ultimately. 

The fund should be administered 
by the postal savings bank system 
because the scheme is simple and fool- 
proof. The proper investment of ac- 
cumulated funds will no doubt present 
considerable difficulties and responsi- 
bility, but being connected with the 
whole system of public debt it will not 
increase unduly the burden of the na- 
tion (the amount of governmental 
contribution is the deciding factor) ; 
skillful management may, however, 
diminish the pressure on the Treas- 
ury and in a long run help the Treas- 
ury in administering all public debt 
of the nation in general. It would be 
equally possible not to create a spe- 
cial fund but to apply the inflowing 
contributions to lowering taxation at 
the present time with the aim of keep- 
ing the money in the population, thus 
enabling it to pay the increasing pen- 
sions by additional taxation at a later 
date. It should be borne in mind that 
the rate of interest paid on the ac- 
cumulated funds may be changed 
upon due notice with the result, how- 
ever, that every lowering will natu- 
rally tend to quicker withdrawing the 
savings fund. 

An encouragement of savings in 
general and for the purposes of al- 
leviating privations during unemploy- 
ment and in case of death or old age, 
in particular, is of such paramount 
importance that the nation should 
take the greatest care and interest 
in promoting such a scheme. Of 
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course, the governmental contribu- 
tions will be a burden for the Treas- 
ury, and the scheme will have to be 
met partially by taxation. However, 
is it possible to achieve an improve- 
ment of the lot of the working class 
and alleviate the dire consequences of 
unemployment without the coopera- 
tion and help of the whole commu- 
nity? The proposed scheme has great 
advantages over the usual schemes of 
unemployment doles, is less costly to 
the Treasury and will never become 
a serious stumbling-block for the sta- 
bility of national public finance, as 
this was the case with the British sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. A 
further advantage of such an ar- 
rangement would be that it would ma- 
terially help in times of an economic 
crisis: the enormous accumulated 


fund will be drawn upon during a de- 


pression and thus tend to alleviate the 
strained conditions of the market. 

It would be possible to arrange on 
similar lines a system of medical help, 
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although sickness insurance may be 
organized sufficiently rationally on 
ordinary principles of insurance. Nev- 
ertheless, here again the intervention 
of the government will be necessary. 
It may be questioned, however, if not 
the chief endeavors should be directed 
towards a greater accessibility of 
medical help for broad masses of pop- 
ulation as far as the interference of 
the state is advocated. 

The unemployment insurance on 
ordinary insurance lines must neces- 
sarily be administered and controlled 
by local bodies and must therefore be 
entrusted to the competence and re- 
sponsibility of the States, whereas 
the Workman’s Savings Fund can 
easily be administered by the national 
postal authorities. 

This plan is offered as a substitute 
for the many projects appearing from 
time to time in the press and the leg- 
islatures on the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance and of unemployment 
reserve funds. 
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I heard a bird at break of day 
Sing from the autumn trees 

A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties, 

No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 

Yet this was but a simple bird,. 
Alone, among dead trees. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERcy. 
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Chapter X 


Elective Technocracy — and a 
Scientific Platform for America 


ALtvin Epwarp Moore * 


HAT is wrong with Amer- 
ica” everyone asks. 

The answer, like a dead- 
reckoning at sea, depends on the loca- 
tion of one’s last definite position. 
Most Americans in the last few years 
have seen our troubled clouds from 
beneath. The silver lining that 
prophets of Mammon have pointed 
out may be there, but to most of the 
watchers it looks like tin. 

“An applied scientist’s summary of 
our troubles would be comprised in 
one sentence: Our environment has 
changed, and we have not adjusted 
ourselves to its new character. 

“Wherein has our environment 
changed? Thorstein Veblen, an 
American economist, in 1919—and 
other scientists before him—pointed 
out the radical changes that were tak- 
ing place in man’s conditions of life. 
A group of engineers and other scien- 
tists of New York, who use Veblen’s 
word ‘technocrats’ in describing them- 
selves, are even now pointing out that 
these changes in our environment are 
complete. Every scientist who is true 
to his science must come to the same 
conclusion, because it is based on fact. 

“There are two natural systems of 
life on earth. The first is as old as 
life itself, and as cruel now as it was 
when dinosaurs ate each other a round 
hundred million years ago. The sec- 
ond is relatively young; it is kind. 
The first system I call the beast-eat- 


beast system; the second, the new, co- 
operative way of life. 

“The first, beast-eat-beast system 
—that is the system pointed out by 
Darwin in which each form of life 
fights every other for survival—was 
necessary when the world was young. 
The plant life which early covered the 
earth would have destroyed itself if 
animal life had not come to furnish 
the carbon dioxide so vital to its exist- 
ence and to consume the oxygen 
thrown off by the plants. 

“This balance between plant and 
animal life was demonstrated some 
time ago at the Agricultural College 
of North Dakota. A live fish and 
some water plants were sealed to- 
gether in an air-tight globe containing 
water and air. The globe was a min- 
iature world. The plants absorbed 
carbon dioxide from the small air 
space, combined it with sunlight and 
water to make new plant tissue; the 
fish fed on the plant tissue, absorbed 
the oxygen thrown off by the plants 
and supplied the carbon dioxide that 
the plants needed. This system of 
life would have been fair if the fish 
had not been compelled to eat the 
plants for food. 

“The first, beast-eat-beast system 


* Continued from April Federationist. 

* This instalment is the essay which Mr. Knight 
(the scientist) submitted in the prize contest. 
Like many other writers of the depression, he 
outlines a new society—with similar results.— 
Editor. 
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thus in the past has kept life in exist- 
ence on this planet. Different plants 
made necessary different animals, and 
as environment changed, the diversity 
of both plants and animals grew. 
Animals were compelled to eat each 
other, as one form of animal life 
would not have maintained the deli- 
cate balance between plants and ani- 
mals. The eating of one nerved ani- 
mal by another is a cruel process— 
and yet under the old system, which 
still is with us, it was necessary. 

“There are those who maintain that 
this beast-eat-beast system of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is the only system 
which will keep life in existence on 
earth. I shall try to show that they 
are wrong. The second and kinder 
system, which man eventually will 
make dominant on earth, not only is 
practicable but actually has worked. 
It has worked in nature even without 
the aid of man. 

“The mutual service of the honey 
bee and the clover is an example of 
this second, cooperative system. The 
bee does not eat the clover nor does 
the clover eat the bee. They main- 
tain the balance between animal and 
plant life without the necessity of re- 
sorting to the destructive, beast-eat- 
beast system of the survival of the fit- 
ter in combat. The clover furnishes 
the bee its food, in return for the in- 
sect’s service in carrying pollen. Each 
serves the other, because each has 
learned that the new system of mutual 
service is less painful and less waste- 
ful than the old system of combat. 

“Now man enters the scene. He 
serves both clover and bee and in re- 
turn both serve him. Man’s domes- 
tic animals and plants widen the co- 
operative circle tremendously. There 
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are the dog, the horse, the cow, sheep, 
chicken, duck, and all the other 
domesticated animals of Noah’s le- 
gendary ark, as well as thousands that 
have been developed since. If man 
suddenly were erased from the earth, 
a large proportion of life on earth 
would pass with him. 

“Large as it is, however, the co- 
operative circle guided by man’s mind 
still is far from complete. Every 
year more of the wild life which lives 
under the old beast-eat-beast system is 
tamed or eradicated. Not many more 
centuries will pass until all lions and 
lambs will lie together. Then man’s 
cooperative circle of life on earth will 
be mature. In the meantime co- 


operative man has to fight not only 
the outside wild but the wild within 
himself. He has to fight the le- 
gendary Devil, for the Devil, when 
brought out into the cold light of sci- 


ence and clearly defined, is nothing 
more nor less than the destructive 
forces of man’s wild origin. 

“Man has carried over into his re- 
lations with his fellow man this old, 
beast-eat-beast system of his animal 
past. There was a reason for this 
carrying over. In the wild days, 
when man was emerging from his ape- 
like existence, cruelty was a necessary 
quality in his nature. He had to 
fight the devil—that is, the destruc- 
tive force at large in life—with the 
devil. In order to build the founda- 
tions of a new system, he had to be 
cruel enough and strong enough to 
conquer the old, in its own cruel way. 
In order to compel cooperation in the 
wild, he had to acquire sufficient cruel 
power to conquer or intimidate the 
wild. In order to be good, he had to 
exhibit the power to be bad. And 
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once he had developed this super- 
power he.did not always use it for 
good purposes. 

“Thus man built upon the old, 
beast-eat-beast system a new, inter- 
mediate system which, although it did 
not conform to his highest ideals, at 
least was better than the old. In it 
property was substituted for wild 
meat, mental ability and legal cunning 
for the spear and arrow. Property 
thereafter was taken by superior men- 
tal power instead of physical force. 
In this intermediate system human 
lives no longer were taken directly, a 
rule that was an improvement; but 
essentially the system was still the old, 
beast-eat-beast way of life. It pre- 
vailed, because until recently prop- 
erty represented the energy of the 
human being and his brother animals 
and therefore there was not enough 


of it to go around. 

“Now, however, our environment 
has changed and it is time that the in- 
termediate system be changed to the 


new, cooperative way of life. For 
property now largely represents me- 
chanical energy. Since 1900 machines 
have taken the place of workmen and 
work animals, almost completely 
changing our environment, making 
slaves in the flesh no longer necessary. 

“Using these powerful machines 
that have been created by generations 
of inventors and workers, one man, 
working the old hours of slave labor, 
can produce more manufactured 
goods than four men can use. One of 
these four potential users is the pro- 
ducer of raw material, another the 
maker of the products. With twice 
as many goods as are necessary for 
himself and the raw material pro- 
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ducer, the maker naturally shuts 
down his tremendous machine until he 
and his one paying customer, the raw 
material producer, use all the surplus. 

“The remaining two people must 
shift for themselves. They would 
settle on free government land, as 
their forefathers did in times of de- 
pression, if there were any usable land 
left for homesteads. But the days of 
unlimited room for expansion in the 
United States are over. They might 
buy enough land to barely exist upon 
if they had been so unusual as to have 
saved money that did not go into wa- 
tered stocks. But both these unfortu- 
nates are and were ordinary men; so 
now, in order to exist, they must be- 
come alms seekers or criminals. 

“The machine has shifted control 
over our lives from the political to 
the economic sphere, thereby making 
our present democratic political sys- 
tem a farce. In the time of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson the unit of gov- 
ernment was a certain area of land: 
the township or the county. The 
voters in it were unlike only as two 
peas in a pod. In certain sections of 
the country this land unit was com- 
posed of tobacco growers, in others 
of cotton growers, in others of corn 
and hog men. The manufacturers of 
all sections, even in New England, 
were in the minority. When the vot- 
ers of each unit went to the polls they 
knew the abilities of all the candi- 
dates. The system of Jefferson and 
his colleagues consequently worked 
well. 

“But now the national unit of the 
major portion of the population is 
different. Instead of being a given 
piece of land it is a given job. Jones 
knows the abilities of Smith and 
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Brown only if their line of work is 
akin to his own. Consequently, when 
Jones, a textile man, goes to the polls 
and finds that he is given the choice 
of voting for Johnson, an automobile 
manufacturer, or Weber, a cigarette 
maker, he cannot vote intelligently. 

“Here is the opening for the local 
boss, and all his grafters. Narrow, 
ignorant, selfish, and greedy, this vice- 
permeated group thus dominates our 
archaic system. Their politics has be- 
come a vast joke, but, even while we 
laugh, we realize that it is a practical 
joke played on every one of us. 

“A man who once ran for governor 
of a certain state said the following 
to me, just after he decided to enter 
the race: “Talking about a platform, 
just wait until you see mine. [I'll 
make them just see rivers of milk and 
honey—and barbecued beeves with 


the forks sticking in their sides.’ All 
of us in the past have laughed at the 
tendency of these rivers of milk and 
honey to run dry soon after election 
day. 

“We love humor, but I believe we 


love liberty even more. We shall 
not always dismiss the loss of our 
ancestral freedom with a laugh at a 
Washington Merry-Go-Round. The 
American people are just waking to 
realize that they no longer elect their 
rulers, but rather elect puppets of 
their real rulers, the economic lords. 
Ford, Schwab and Rockefeller may be 
benevolent despots—in fact they are, 
for they are popular forces for good 
—but they are despots just the same. 
Their power over the common work- 
ing men comes from the top down, is 
that of economic life and death, and 
hence is as truly autocratic as was ever 
the hegemony of Alexander the Great, 
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Charlemagne, or the King of England 
in 1776. When the United States has 
fully awakened from its long Van 
Winkle sleep, it will not tolerate 
such despotic power any more than 
it did in 1776. Let us hope—for 
the sake of the present generations— 
that its movement back to our ancient 
liberty comes gradually, as the result 
of orderly processes of law instead 
of volcanic upheaval. 

“All thinkers, conservative, radi- 
cal, ‘socialist and progressive, agree 
that we are on the threshold of a new 
era. All also seem to agree that in 
this new era we shall have some means 
of minimizing the harmful effects of 
the machine. This colossal apparatus 
that we have built to serve us must be 
stopped from riding down humanity 
like a tank in action. 

“Some people, who have not con- 
sidered the problem in scientific fash- 
ion, shout: “Destroy the monster! 
Return to the primitive!” This coun- . 
sel obviously is not wise. He who 
puts his hand to the plow can not af- 
ford to look backward. If the ma- 
chine were abolished the earth could 
not sustain its present population. 
Millions of human beings and mil- 
lions of the cooperative animals and 
plants of man’s new system of life 
would perish for the simple reason 
that there would not be enough sus- 
tenance on earth to keep them in exist- 
ence. In a decade the survivors 
would be living like wild animals, 
fighting for existence against savage 
beasts that ever increased in numbers. 
Thus we see that our tremendous ma- 
chine, dangerous though it is, is our 
bulwark against the cruelest form of 
existence this earth has ever known. 
With it we survive or perish. 
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“Most thinkers say divide the ma- 
chine. Division is the logical, scien- 
tific solution of the problem. But how 
will it be divided? Here the ranks 
of the liberal-minded split. The 
Communists go left; the progressives, 
including the technocrats, think they 
go straight ahead. 

“The Communists maintain that 
the machine must be wrested from its 
present capitalistic owners and man- 
agers by force, and managing commis- 
sions of workers headed by a workers’ 
dictator be set up to govern the ma- 
chine and its workers. The Commu- 
nists also maintain that each worker, 
no matter what his mental or physical 
ability may be, should receive the 
same share of the national income as 
every other. 

Our problem is to invent a scheme 
that will: 

“‘(1) Guarantee the basic necessi- 
ties of life to all citizens who are will- 
ing to work; 

“(2) Be highly efficient as are 
present-day armies and navies; 

““(3) Guarantee all citizens an 
equal opportunity to advance in ac- 
cordance with their respective abilities 
to the high places of the land (a basic 
American principle) ; 

“(4) Guarantee a democratic 
form of government, in which all 
power is elective, deriving its author- 
ity from the bottom ranks instead of 
from the top (another basic Ameri- 
can principle) ; and 

“(5) Guarantee justice to all citi- 
zens. 

“To achieve the first object, the 
guarantee of the basic necessaries of 
life to all citizens who are willing to 
work, our new system must establish 
a great governmental corporation, to 
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produce elemental food, clothing and 
shelter. Each citizen will work in this 
corporation a few hours a day and in 
return secure the basic necessaries of 
existence, and in addition an amount 
of luxuries in accordance with his abil- 
ities. 

“There is no other way of ab- 
solutely guaranteeing the necessities 
of life to every citizen. If we estab- 
lished more than one independent cor- 
poration each soon would be over-ex- 
panding, warring with the others for 
markets, and causing unemployment 
and other waste of national energy. 
On the other hand, we could not 
abolish all corporations and return to 
pure individual initiative because our 
machine is too large to be worked by 
mere individuals. One giant govern- 
mental corporation is the scientific 
solution of the problem of guarantee- 
ing every citizen, willing to work, 
food, clothing and shelter. 

“Thus in a governmental corpora- 
tion which has both economic and po- 
litical powers, and centralized control 
by skilled technical commanders who 
are elected by their respective units, 
we have the answer to the great prob- 
lem of the capitalistic world and espe- 
cially to that of America. Let us 
name this corporation, run on scien- 
tific principles by scientifically trained 
people, by modifying a word coined 
by Thorstein Veblen, and calling it an 
elective technocracy. 

“Let us hypothesize a society based 
on our new system. 

“In this scientific utopia, when a 
young man or woman graduates from 
high school, he makes application for 
the branch of specialized endeavor 
which most appeals to him, also speci- 
fying a second choice, just as a cadet 
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or midshipman upon graduation from 
West Point or Annapolis now makes 
application for the branch of military 
or naval service which most appeals 
to him. These applications are re- 
viewed by psychologists of a bureau 
of efficiency, something like our Civil 
Service Commission, whose appoint- 
ment is by merit, as we shall see later. 

“If 10,000 youths of, say 1,000,- 
000 graduates, desire appointment as 
student doctors in the medical corps 
of the Department of General Serv- 
ice, and there are 10,000 vacancies in 
the medical profession, the bureau 
uses a rubber stamp and the 10,000 
young people will begin their medical 
careers. If, however, there are 
12,000 graduates who desire the 
10,000 vacancies, the bureau holds a 
competitive examination based on rec- 
ords during school and upon written, 


oral and physical tests. The 10,000 
who pass highest secure the appoint- 


ments. The name of each of the 
other 2,000 is then transferred to the 
list of second choice. Some of these 
no doubt would desire pharmacy as a 
second choice; they would either be 
appointed as apprentice pharmacists 
or again take an examination with 
others who desired pharmacy. 

“But let us return to our young 
graduates of the thousands of gov- 
ernmental schools of the new society. 
They become apprentice physicians, 
apprentice lawyers, apprentice ma- 
chinists, apprentice constructionists, 
apprentice supplymen, and so forth. 

“Each of these apprentices starts 
at the bottom of the particular ladder 
which he has selected. All the more 
physical, more mechanical duties in 
his occupation fall to his class and to 
those of the preceding classes who 
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have not had the initiative and ability 
to be promoted. 

“There is nothing new in this idea 
of having youth to do the physical 
work of society; it is not Russian, but 
American. More than twenty years 
ago Professor William James, an 
American psychologist, advanced it in 
an article entitled ‘“The Moral Equiv- 
alent of War.” Moreover, it is em- 
bodied practically in our present im- 
perfect capitalistic system. When a 
midshipman at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy finishes his first scholastic year, 
he goes on a cruise. During this 
cruise his class does all the less desir- 
able labor on board the ships. He 
does the very work which ordinarily 
is done by the enlisted men. Literally 
he begins sea-life at the very bottom 
of the ladder, stripped-to-the-waist, 
passing coal (oil at present) in the 
fireroom below, or, trousers-rolled-up, 
holy-stoning decks above. With his 
class work those of the preceding class 
or classes who have “‘bilged”’; that is, 
failed to pass. 

“This system is followed in many 
instances in our civil service. In 
the Patent Office, the Bureau of 
Standards and other scientific estab- 
lishments, professional men have 
scientific aids. These young men do 
the more mechanical, more physical, 
work of the establishments. In the 
Patent Office they file the examiners’ 
references, bring cases up from the 
Classification Division, run errands, 
and so forth. Most of these aids at- 
tend evening school in the capital, 
take examinations for higher posi- 
tions and are promoted. But occa- 
sionally one does not want to make 
the extra effort. He is satisfied to re- 
main an aid. 
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“The apprentices have been as- 
signed alphabetically to platoons of 
some fourteen people each, compa- 
rable to platoons in armies or squads 
of men or board warships. Each pla- 
toon now meets and elects its chief 
and assistant chief. 

“This chief or boss, as we have 
seen, is responsible to higher officers 
for the enforcement of all laws and 
regulations and for the fulfillment of 
all the section’s work. His duties, 
defined by law, are similar to those 
of an army platoon leader, but his 
authority is elective rather than ap- 
pointive. His term is for two years. 
The law prohibits him from having 
more than four terms, and from hav- 
ing more than two terms in succes- 
sion. 

“Let us assume an apprentice has 
requested and received assignment to 
work in the division of bearing man- 


ufacture, classified under the Depart- 


ment of Manufactures. Perhaps he 
has requested this because of the near- 
ness of the work to home—or because 
he is inclined toward metal manufac- 
tures—or for some other reason. 

“He has been assigned alphabeti- 
cally to the First Platoon of the 
Second Battalion charged with the 
manufacture of plain, railroad, car- 
journal bearings. The duty of his sec- 
tion is to unload cars of bearing metal 
ingots from the mines and load them 
on electric trucks to be carried into 
the nearby bearing factory. 

“His section studies and has reci- 
tations under the corps of professors, 
eight to eleven-thirty a. m. Then 
they relieve the morning shift at the 
unloading work. 

“About the time they are assigned, 
the national elections begin. First the 


national supervisors, the secretaries, 
commanders-in-chief of the depart- 
ments of Materials, Manufactures, 
Transportation, Supply and Commu. 
nication, General Service, Justice, 
Education, State and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Fine Arts and Amuse- 
ments cast secret ballots for the Pres- 
ident of the Nation. The candidates 
for President are limited by law to 
either: (1) the two commanders-in- 
chief who have the highest records 
for the preceding term of two years, 
and the President if he is eligible; or 
(2) if the President is not eligible, 
the three commanders-in-chief who 
have the highest records for the pre- 
ceding term. The President is eli- 
gible for four terms of two years 
each; only two of these may be in 
succession. This system of deter- 
mining candidates applies to all of- 
ficers in the organization, down to 
the lowest platoon leadership. 
“After the President thus has been 
elected from and by the ten highest 
men in the country for the last two 
years, the officers of the nine depart- 
ment heads are opened to election. 
“The candidates for the Depart- 
ment of Manufactures, in which our 
apprentice has been assigned, are 
limited by law to: either (1) the last 
Commander-in-Chief of Manufac- 
tures, if he is eligible, and the two 
supervisors of the seven corps of the 
department who have the highest rec- 
ords; or (2) if the last Commander- 
in-Chief is not eligible, the three 
leading supervisors of the seven corps. 
“The offices of each of the super- 
visors of the seven corps is then 
opened for election. For instance, the 
office of machine elements, under 
which our apprentice is classified, is 
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filled from and by election of the 
chiefs of the eight divisions, includ- 
ing the chief of bearings, guides and 
lubricators, in which our apprentice 
is classified. 

“Thus the election continues down 
the long line until it at last reaches 
the beginning sections. Our appren- 
tice then meets with his co-workers 
and casts his secret ballot for his 
chief, from either: (1) the last chief, 
if eligible, and the two platoon mem- 
bers who have the highest records 
for the past two years; or (2) if the 
last chief is not eligible, the three 
leading persons in the platoon during 
the past two years. 

“When all the lowest chiefs are 
elected, the process is complete. Each 
officer all the way up the line is a tech- 
nically trained person, peculiarly fit- 
ted for his position, practically the 
best qualified who could be obtained 
in the nation for his particular execu- 
tive duties. He will not take advan- 
tage of his position to bully those 
under him, for he—or she—knows 
that those very people two years 
later will have it in their power to 
put him out of office. At the same 
time he will not be too easy on those 
subordinates, for the efficiency of his 
division determines his record with 
the bureau of efficiency, upon which 
his further promotion in position and 
raise in salary depend. 

“These very important records are 
kept by an independent, unbiased bu- 
reau which, as I have stated, corre- 
sponds to our present Civil Service 
Commission. The efficiency records 
of its own personnel are kept by an- 
other very small bureau located across 
the country from the main bureau. 
These bureaus merely keep the rec- 
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ords; the manner of determining these 
records is subject to constitutional 
law, which may be changed only by an 
amendment introduced by Congress, 
the latter being composed of legally 
and technically trained people elected 
from the ranks of Department of 
Justice. This constitutional amend- 
ment must be approved, as at pres- 
ent, by two-thirds of the nation upon 
referendum. Also all laws made by 
the Congress must be approved by 
a majority vote of the President and 
the cabinet of national Commanders- 
in-Chief. 

“There will be a judicial branch 
of the government, comprising courts, 
elected from the legally trained men 
of the Department of Justice and 
approved by the Executive, as at 
present. 

“The Executive, the Judiciary and 
the Legislative branches will be di- 
vorced from each other, as at present. 

“The elections begin at the top 
rather than the bottom, because the 
excellent judgment of the top men 
who are voting, who know the can- 
didates almost as well as they know 
their brothers, having worked shoul- 
der to shoulder with them for years, 
should not be hampered by the not 
so well informed point of view of 
those below. 

“In this new society our apprentice 
has the very same opportunity for 
advancement as any other. His an- 
nual chance for raise in salary, his 
biennial chance for promotion in rank, 
provided he comes within the age- 
limits of the chiefs, depend upon his 
own ability, initiative, desires, am- 
bition—in a word, entirely upon 
himself. 

“One’s raise in pay depends upon 
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his seniority and record, irrespective 
of his political position. When any 
chief—including the President—re- 
tires from office, he returns to his 
chosen work, at a wage depending on 
his length of service and the record 
of his technical ability. 

“But, I hear Gilbert Chesterton 
roar and the spirits of W. H. Hud- 
son and Thoreau protest, what an un- 
interesting, methodical life. Would 
you divorce existence from happy ac- 
cidents, from the thrills of danger, 
from the beautiful, poetical way of 
living shown us by the song-birds? 

“No. We have shown only the 
workaday side of the new society, 
which lasts from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. for 
apprentices and five hours for adult 
workers. Outside these hours, work 
largely will be forgotten as it is now 
after 4:30 p. m. by the army of civil 
service employees at Washington. 

“In their pleasure periods people 
will live as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to instinct, as Haldane prophesied 
they would live all day. They will 
throw off the restraints of their or- 
ganized society and abandon them- 
selves to play. Every conceivable 
hobby will be ridden. 

“Gilbert Chesterton maintains that 
all life will be made more difficult, 
for spice and zest in living. Instead, 
I believe that only amusements will be 
made more difficult. We will fight 
harder in sport than ever before. We 
will play harder at amateur art and 
science. Only in the material part of 
life will we struggle for simplifica- 
tion, for pure efficiency. Pioneers will 
still project themselves into border- 
lands of art and science—into the un- 
known. If people are hungry at meal 
time, they will eat. If they are not 
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hungry, they will not eat; inthis fash. 
ion they will harken more to the 
inhibitions and desires of their in- 
stincts, in satisfying all their appe- 
tites. 

“In the new society, we shall once 
more elect our local chiefs, these 
chiefs in turn electing higher chiefs, 
and so forth, up the scale. Our small- 
est unit of self-government will be 
the numbered platoon—which may be 
a platoon of milk-maids, seamstresses, 
dietitions, lumberjacks or lawyers. 
They will vote as a unit and person- 
ally know the person for whom they 
vote. Something more than back- 
slapping will be necessary to get their 
vote. Their interest in election once 
more will be vital. Every person’s 
interest all the way up the line will be 
vital. We once more shall have real 
self-government. 

“To sum up this essay, man has 
brought with him as a relic of the 
savage, beast-eat-beast existence from 
which he evolved a cruel, competitive 
economic system. In this system the 
person who thrives best is he who, al- 
though observing the letter of the 
law, is most ruthless in dealing with 
his fellow men. In it a premium is put 
on craftiness, on combative ability 
used against men. It is the task of 
the majority of our age gradually to 
change this system into the coopera- 
tive way of living through mutual 
service, a way which heretofore has 
been advocated by the minority. In 
the old system the tiger ate the wolf, 
the wolf ate the lamb, and the lamb — 
ate grass, that all might survive; in 
the new system, the bee will serve 
the flower and the flower will serve 
the bee, and man will guide both and 
all his other animals and plants in 
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return for their aid in his survival. 
When the new is fully established and 
man has overcome the destructive 
forces of his animal origin, both with- 
in and without himself, and has be- 
come a kind commander of lower 
forms of life and a brother to all 
his fellow men, then the long-prophe- 
sied millennium will be dawning. 

“But how far over the horizon is 
this terrestial paradise. We must 
work for it slowly, with but moderate 
hope and tension-easing laughter for 
our own unavoidable mistakes and 
shortcomings. May we never lose 
our characteristic American sense of 
humor. It will be our mainstay in 
this age of transition. 

“And above all, all of us should 
learn that for every bad effect in 
life there is a cause, and that the 
only way to eliminate the bad effect 
is to remove the cause. If we cannot 
discover the cause we should not give 
way to panic, for it is there, subject 
to fixed laws, and persistant man 
eventually will discover and remove 
it. He will remove it by fighting it 
according to its own law. Fight fire 
with fire, misused money with prop- 
erly used money. Q. E. D.” 


* * * 


The foregoing essay Mr. Knight 
typed in his laborious, extremely ac- 
curate fashion after office hours in 
the chief clerk’s office. Then he for- 
warded it to A. A. Jones, President 
of the League for the Advancement 
of Technocracy. 

Months passed, while Mr. Knight 
waited hopefully. He made concrete 
plans to use the prize money to estab- 
lish a cooperative colony and indus- 
try. The last lame-duck session of 
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Congress convened in Washington 
and muddled its way through the na- 
tion’s difficulties in characteristically 
unscientific fashion. Christmas came, 
and still the country suffered from ills 
whose cause had been diagnosed but 
whose remedies were not being ap- 
plied. Mr. Knight did not hear from 
the League. 

At last he wrote a letter to the 
President of the League, inquiring 
about the fate of his essay. The an- 
swer was disappointing. A. A. Jones 
wrote that the man who had promised 
to donate the prize of two thousand 
dollars for the best essay was now 
bankrupt, and that the Association 
had been unable to find another pe- 
cuniary sponsor for the contest. 
Therefore the prize could not be 
given. 

“The bastards!” said Tim, com- 
miseratingly. “I bet you’d a-won that 
money, too. Now, what are you gonna 
do? Be a bookkeeper all the rest of 
your life, huh?” 

Mr. Knight straightened his shoul- 
ders. His slim jaw set. 

“No!” he said firmly. “Before 
ideals come self-preservation. My 
people are starving, and I am not 
using my own abilities as I should, 
bent over the books of this private 
and hence selfish company, I am go- 
ing to take the only way out.’ 

“‘What is that?” 

“T am going to sell my death ray 
—to the highest bidder—and I shall 
use the proceeds, not only to keep my- 
self and my immediate family alive, 
but to encourage study of the utility 
and beauty of a more scientific sys- 
tem of government here in America. 

“My ray after all is archaic. Physi- 
cal weapons are antiquated means of 
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war. Long ago my ray might have 
helped to reform the world. In the 
days when feudal barons used swords 
and spears to enslave the masses it 
would have been better than gun- 
powder in the hands of those masses. 
But those days are gone. Our slavery 
is economic; our barons use money as 
their weapon to hold us in subjuga- 
tion. Unless we are to have a violent 
revolution—and it seems that one 
isn’t necessary—my ray cannot over- 
come the autocracy of the Morgans 
and the Mellons, the Rockefellers, 
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and the Vanderbilts and the Astors 
and all the rest of the despots of the 
United States. The money I can get 
for it, I figure, will be a better weapon 
than it could be. 

“It seems to me, Tim, that one 
must achieve power in the system that 
already exists before he can hope to 
reform that system. Fire must be 


fought with fire. We must fight a bad 
system with a good system. There is 
no other sensible way out for me. 
And I, as a scientist, can see no other 
sensible way out for America.” 


OLD NEIGHBORS 


There is no use in making old wounds bleed. 
We both have had enough of suffering. 

Your sympathy has come in time of need 
And aching pain is past remembering. 


Now, draw your chair up closer to the fire, 

The rain that came last night brought bitter cold. 
It takes so little now for me to tire, 

Perhaps it is that I am growing old. 


We were so foolish squandering the, years. 
Each hungered for the other, well I know. 

And many times I was beset with fears 
Lest you should fail to come before I go. 


And I have watched beneath the window blinds— 
To see you doing chores about your door. 
There is so much of peace in humble minds, 
I often wonder what we quarrel for. 


Sister Mary EvLatia. 
The Commonweal. 





UNEMPLOYMENT ON THE INCREASE AGAIN 


ment gains for the spring busy 

season of 1934. The first half 

year closed with 10,312,000 still un- 

employed in industry and agriculture, 

and unemployment again on the in- 
crease, due to summer lay-offs. 

Now that there is no further pros- 


Ag marked the end of employ- 


pect of new jobs in industry until the 
fall season, it is time to take account 
of progress made and see where we 
stand. 

The 10,312,000 now out of work 
compares with 10,122,000 in October, 
after the reemployment drive of 
1933- Although business activity 
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during the first six months this year 
averaged 7 per cent higher than last 
October, this was not enough to cre- 
ate jobs. Industrial unemployment 
has steadily been above the October 
level. Business firms have succeeded 
in increasing activity without making 
any important reduction in the great 
standing army of job seekers. Re- 
cent surveys show that a large pro- 
portion of this standing army has 
been without work for two years or 
more. 

The unemployment increase from 
May to June was not large. Over 
100,000 wage earners were laid off 
from factories and 25,000 from 
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stores, but this was offset in part by 
75,000 taken on by farmers for the 
busy June season, 15,000 for road 
building and 10,000 on railroads. In 
all trades, there was an increase in 
unemployment of 64,000 from May 
to June. 

Trade Union figures for the first 
part of July show a larger unemploy- 
ment increase than in June. Unions 
report considerable numbers laid off 
in building, clothing trades and manv- 
facturing, with smaller lay offs in 
other trades. Our weighted figures 
show 19.6 per cent unemployed in 
June and 20.4 per cent in early July, 
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with 24 per cent on part time work 
each month. 

The Government is endeavoring to 
meet this increasing unemployment 
with increased work on PWA and 
ERA (Emergency Relief) work pro- 
gram. PWA added nearly 100,000 
to its payrolls in June, and the num- 
ber on the ERA work program rose 
from 858,000 at the end of May to 
983,000 on July 5. The number at 
conservation camps declined from 
312,000 in May to 256,000 in June. 
Thus the average number at work on 
all three of these emergency pro- 
grams rose from 1,671,000 in May 
to 1,813,000 in June, and the payroll 
increased from $79,143,000 (May) 
to $86,779,000 (June). Although 
10,312,000 had no work in industry 
in June, since 1,813,000 had work 
under Government emergency pro- 
grams, the total number without work 
of any sort was 8,499,000. This com- 
pares to 8,577,000 in May. 

The latest relief figures published 
show relief payments at the highest 
level during the depression. In April, 
there were 4,447,503 cases on relief 
rolls, including 16,826,000 persons. 
Relief payment totalled $112,527,000 
(including those on ERA work pro- 
gram) ; this compares with $73,000,- 
000, in April. 
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UNION PROGRESS 


ceived from our Federal Labor 

Unions throughout the country, 
in a large number of different Indus- 
tries, bring to us the problems which 
these unions have met in connection 
with collective bargaining. It is clear 
from these reports that there are three 
outstanding points on which unions 
wish information and guidance. These 
are as follows: 

(1) A better understanding of the 
machinery which has been set up by 
the Government to effect compliance 
throughout industry with Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

(2) Certain facts with regard to 
the financial condition and organiza- 
tion of the industries and plants in 
which these unions are employed. 

(3) Suitable information and guid- 
ance from representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
field. 

1. 4 Better Understanding of the 
Machinery Which Has Been Set Up 
by the Government to Effect Compli- 
ance Throughout Industry with Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. In previous issues of 
the FEDERATIONIST we have dis- 
cussed certain developments under the 
National Labor Board and Regional 
Labor Board. The National Labor 
Board has now been replaced by the 
National Industrial Relations Board, 
but it is our understanding that the 
general system of Regional Labor 
Boards will be maintained and we 
have every reason to believe that cer- 
tain precedents established by the 
National Labor Board will be con- 


Tose reports which we have re- 


tinued. The three most serious 
obstacles in the way of union develop- 
ment and collective bargaining, which 
should be referred to the proper 
Regional Labor Board, are: (a) Dis- 
crimination against union members; 
(b) the formation of company unions 
where employees must become mem- 
bers in order to keep their jobs; and 
(c) failure of the employer to enter 
into actual collective bargaining. No 
union should permit any of these prac- 
tices to prevent development, and full 
information on the method for refer- 
ring these matters to Regional Boards 
is available from certain representa- 
tives in the field, or from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Section 7(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act clearly states 
in part “that employees shall be free 
from the interference, restraint or 
coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in self-organization.” In 
any Regional Board case, therefore, 
where the question of discrimination 
is to be determined, the union must be 
prepared to prove a clear violation. 

Although the Act further states 
“that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any com- 
pany union,” many of our unions still 
find that the company union threat is 
avery realone. In any case, however, 
where union members can prove that 
the company union has been made “a 
condition of employment,” they have 
adequate evidence to prove a distinct 
violation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. In proving violations 
of Section 7(a), complete affidavits 
should be submitted by the union mem- 
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bers involved which include all possible 
evidence with regard to the methods 
employed by the company representa- 
tives. 

“The Board has held that the em- 
ployees’ right to bargain collectively 
imposes a corresponding duty on the 
employer. Collective bargaining has 
been construed to mean the exertion 
of every reasonable effort to reach an 
agreement.” Our unions, therefore, 
who are unable to enter into collective 
bargaining with their employers, 
should call the fact promptly to the 
attention of their Regional Labor 
Board, and submit a full report on the 
attempts which they have made to 
negotiate with their employer, and of 
the results which have been obtained. 

These points have already been 
covered in the FEDERATIONIST, but 
in view of the misunderstandings 
which still prevail with regard to them, 
and in view of the serious effect which 
all of them still have on union de- 
velopment, it seems well to review 
them at this time. 

2. Certain Facts with Regard to the 
Financial Condition and Organization 
of the Industries and Plants in Which 
Union Members Are Employed. In 
their attempts to negotiate, our unions 
are constantly told that the company 
cannot pay higher wages, or that the 
plant will shut down. To a large 
degree, the accuracy of these state- 
ments can be determined on the basis 
of certain facts which we are able to 
secure, and unless the union involved 
happens to be in a position to under- 
stand conditions in full, a statement 
of the employer should never be ac- 
cepted as final. The question of rates 
of pay in other plants of a given in- 
dustry, or of the organization in other 
plants in a given industry, is constantly 
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before us. Since all of our unions are 
learning the value of information on 
rates of pay at other plants, we are 
rapidly accumulating information 
which should be truly helpful in a 
great many cases. The submission of 
wage figures to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by each union makes 
that information available for all 
affliated unions. The exchange of 
facts thus available is certain to be of 
great value to all, and this is one of 
the many ways in which the American 
Federation of Labor can be of direct 
assistance to all unions which are affili- 
ated. When the threat is made that 
business will be transferred to another 
plant, or when the employer states 
that higher rates would put him in an 
unfavorable competitive position, the 
union is immediately anxious to know 
what organization has been developed 
in other plants of the industry. Our 
representatives and agencies through- 
out the country are prepared to get in 
touch with any plants which our 
records do not show have been organ- 
ized. As the organization of any in- 
dustry is developed, the danger of 
transferring business and the possibili- 
ties of unfair rate competition fast 
disappear. 

3. Proper Contact with a Represent- 
ative from the American Federation 
of Labor. For all unions which have 
not had long experience in collective 
bargaining, the assistance of a repre- 
sentative from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is very essential. In all 
negotiations there should be someone 
present who fully realizes the points 
of greatest importance to the union, 
and who clearly understands the pro- 
visions to which employer and em- 
ployees are committed in their agree- 
ment. Before presentation of any 
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agreement, it should be carefully pre- 
pared, giving full consideration to all 
facts involved, and proper guidance to 
the union committee in negotiations is 
invaluable. Most of our unions are 
in touch with a City Central which, 
generally, is able to send a repre- 
sentative to work with the union. In 
many cases, valuable assistance has 
been given by our State Branches. 
There are also General Organizers 
and volunteer Organizers throughout 
the country who are anxious to be of 
any possible help. If any union is in 
need of assistance and is not in touch 
with a representative from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, a letter or 
telegram to Washington is all that is 
necessary in order to secure the co- 
operation of a representative from 
one of the above groups. 

Because of the important part 
which Regional Board hearings often 
play in union development and in col- 
lective bargaining, the need for the 
cooperation of a representative from 
the American Federation of Labor at 
such hearings should be clearly under- 
stood. Since many employers object 
to a representative from the American 
Federation of Labor in conferences, 
largely because they realize that the 
employees are in a far better bargain- 
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ing position when they have the neces- 
sary guidance, it is well to remember 
that Section 7(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act states, “that 
employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor or their agents 
in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives.” No further provision is 
made as to what persons may be 
elected to act as representatives. The 
National Labor Board has ruled that 
the employer may not restrict the right 
of free choice in any way, and repre- 
sentatives may not be restricted to fel- 
low employees. 

We now anticipate that there will 
be many important developments in 
connection with the new Government 
machinery which has been set up under 
the Joint Resolution and under the 
President’s Executive Order. With 
a more complete realization by all of 
us of the assistance which this ma- 
chinery can supply in the development 
of organization, many of our workers 
throughout the country will find that 
certain of their problems have been 
greatly simplified. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD RUBBER WORKERS 


ITH the assistance of a 
good committee and splen- 
did cooperation on the part 
of Local Union No. 19007 a fair 
settlement was made on grievances 
that were taken up with management. 
For instance: Recognition of Depart- 
ment representatives throughout the 
plant; pay for all lost time on the com- 


pany premises; people reporting for 
work and not being notified ahead of 
time that there was no work for them, 
will be found a job for that day; also 
the correction of a few minor griev- 
ances concerning just this plant. 
The most recent victory was the 
restoration of 18 union men to their 
former jobs. This is a great victory 
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for organization as well as for com- 
pliance with NRA provisions. The 
18 men restored to the payroll of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company were 
men that had filed complaints of vio- 
lation against the management with 
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the State Compliance Board at Balti- 
more, and again with the Regional 
Labor Board at Pittsburgh. 
UNITED RUBBER WORKERS 
No. 19007, 
Cumberland, Md. 


PHARIS RUBBER WORKERS 


E ARE glad to report some 

details of the benefits we 

have achieved through the 
organization of the Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Company of Newark, Ohio. 
We have a written agreement, a gen- 
eral increase of 10 per cent and a gen- 
eral committee that meets once a week 
with committee of Company, mutually 
agreed upon by the Employees Com- 
mittee. 

It would take much time to give 
complete details of our fight, but we 
won through the untiring efforts of 
the more courageous workers. We felt 
the need and necessity of an organiza- 
tion for future protection and to es- 
tablish our legal and moral right in 
wages and working conditions. 

The few that had the foresight and 
the realization that the NRA pro- 
vided for them put forth many hours 
to surmount the difficulties and combat 
the various opposing forces that 
dogged our steps, but regardless of 
these facts our members increased as 
workers displayed faith and confidence 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

We had much intimidatfon and in- 
terference and coercion from the fac- 
tory manager. We were a long time 
in obtaining results, owing to the fact 
that so many only paid their dues and 
never attended meetings, and expected 
to do things overnight. What few 
members that had previously been 


union men used their powers of knowl- 
edge and exercised patience and 
diplomacy in keeping the different fac- 
tions on the right track. 

Much credit can be given to Cole- 
man Claherty’s ideas, and to advice 
of officers of the Newark Federation 
of Labor. Too much stress cannot be 
placed on the assistance and hearty 
cooperation of Edgar Baker, Secre- 
tary of the Newark Federation of 
Labor. 

Although we had great difficulty in 
getting our committee to function in 
the right way, we were able to over- 
come it by the officers combining their 
efforts with them. 

Our main obstacle to combat was 
the Factory Council that was set up 
after we had started organizing. It 
was headed by an efficiency man, later 
called factory manager, who did 
much to help us organize by irritat- 
ing and making working conditions 
so undesirable. He started in by 
crowding more work on the employees 
and cutting the Bedeau Values on the 
different operations. His remarks and 
statements were discouraging at times, 
but we realized the outcome if we lost. 
Therefore we maintained a solid 
front, held to what we had gained, 
and slowly adding more, gained more 
footing through which we could grasp 
better opportunities, and achieve 
greater results. To reach our desti- 
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nation we were forced to strike five 
days. Only after several weeks of 
negotiations through the Regional 
Labor Board and finally with a De- 
partment of Labor man were we able 
to discuss our agreement with the 
company. 

Through the strike we lost our fac- 
tory manager, who was much to blame 
for the dissatisfaction in the plant. 
By the removal of this thorn, there 
has been a much better atmosphere of 
fellowship and a much better feeling 
towards the management. We are 
undergoing an adjustment of wages 
and working conditions, and we feel 
that we are on the road for better 
times. 

Starting with an organization of 
42 men, we now have a membership 


of 700 men and women with probably 
75 lingering outside. We are looking 
forward to the National Agreement, 
when we hope better results will be 
obtained. 

Recently several hundred have been 
laid off. The Company claims it is 
due to the code price. Weare looking 
forward to the time when this will be 
adjusted fairly. 

We would be glad and appreciate 
any communication from our brothers 
and sisters of other locals; in this way 
we can compare our news and ideas 
and combine our efforts for the inter- 
est of all to an unselfish end. 


G. D. BLanp, President, 


Labor Union 18749, United Rubber 
Workers, of Newark, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


EPORTS from our unions in 
R the Electrical Manufacturing 

Industry show that ina great 
number of cases a relationship be- 
tween the union committee and the 
employer representatives, whereby 
frequent conferences for the purpose 
of discussing grievances and other 
matters to the interest of the union 
are held, has been established. 

In many cases negotiations are in 
progress, and in some instances agree- 
ments have been reached. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18529 in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, is meeting 
regularly with the management of the 
General Electric Company. They 
have an agreement whereby griev- 
ances are taken up between floor com- 
mittees and foremen; if no settlement 
is possible, they then go to the Division 
head and if there is no settlement here, 


the grievance is passed on to the Gen- 
eral Grievance Committee. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18704, 
has elected a shop committee which 
has meetings with the management 
twice a month where all disputes and 
complaints are settled. 

Federal Labor Union 18476 meets 
regularly every two weeks with the 
management of the Westinghouse 
Company, where grievances are dis- 
cussed and all questions concerning 
the employees of the company are 
taken up. An-agreement reached be- 
fore the Nationa] Labor Board, after 
six months of intensive collective bar- 
gaining, brought about upward wage 
adjustments for approximately twenty- 
two hundred employees. 

Other unions have experienced cer- 
tain difficulties with discrimination or 
with refusal of the employers to deal 
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with the union. Most of the unions 
in the industry, from which we have 
received reports, are anxious for in- 
formation on their particular com- 


pany, or on the industry in general, 
and are eager to secure other informa- 
tion which will help them with the 
negotiation of their agreements. 


WHEAT FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 


EGOTIATIONS have been 
N delayed in this industry, await- 
ing the approval of the code. 

At this time, however, with the pro- 
visions in the code on which to work 
as a base, negotiations are under way 
and an agreement has been signed 
between the Ubico Milling Company, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and United Grain 
and Mill Workers Union No. 19634. 
This agreement includes a forty- 
five cent (45c) minimum rate with 


ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY 


EPORTS from our Federal 
R Labor Unions in the Electric 
Storage and Wet Primary Bat- 
tery Industry show that in some cases 
negotiations have been very severely 
handicapped by the antagonism of 
employers. Organization throughout 
the industry is increasing, however, 
and we are now endeavoring to de- 
velop this organization further by 
getting in touch with certain localities 
throughout the country where there 
are unorganized plants. 

Most of the unions in this industry 
are located in Ohio, but there are cer- 
tain organized groups in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as well 
as other groups reaching throughout 
the Middle West into Colorado and 


Texas. 


provision for an increase with im- 
proved business. The basic minimum 
work week is thirty-six (36) hours and 
seniority rights are to be preserved 
with regard to lay-offs. 

The union committee is to meet with 
officials of the company every two 
weeks, and any dispute which cannot 
be settled in conference is to be re- 
ferred to a Board of Arbitration 
whose decision shall be binding on 
both parties. 


AND WET PRIMARY 
INDUSTRY 


Although most of the small com- 
panies in the Electric Battery Manu- 
facturing Industry have been ope- 
rating at a loss since 1930, all of the 
larger manufacturers have shown con- 
sistent profits since 1929. Earnings 
are still well below 1929, but the first 
quarter of 1934 and the full year of 
1933 were substantially better than 
1932. 

A large portion of the market of 
these companies includes automobile 
and airplane manufacturers, as well as 
electric companies and large mail 
order houses. 

The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany (largest in the United States) 
sells to Ford and Chrysler. The 
U. S. L. Battery Company, controlled 
by the Electric Auto-Lite Company 
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(second largest in the United States), 
sells to Hudson, Nash, Studebaker, 
and others. The National Carbon 
Company is controlled by the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Company (one of 
the largest carbon manufacturers in 
the world). The National Battery 
Company, which controls the Gould 
Electric Company, sells to Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

We are giving below a short sum- 
mary on some of the leading battery 
manufacturing companies with a 
record of their plants. 

Electric Storage Battery Company. 
This is the leading manufacturer of 
batteries in the United States, and as 
we have stated above, supplies Ford 
and Chrysler, utility companies and 
some airplane manufacturers. It con- 
trols the Willard Storage Battery 
Company and Exide Batteries, Ltd., 
of Canada, and manufactures bat- 
teries under the trade names of “Wil- 
lard” and “Exide.” 

The company has maintained a fine 
record of earnings and dividends 
throughout the depression and is in 
excellent financial condition, and the 
quarterly report for 1934 shows that 
the company is earning its dividends. 

The main plants of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company are located 
in Philadelphia. The Willard Com- 
pany has plants in Cleveland, Ohio; 
the Exide Battery Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, has plants and properties in 
Toronto, Canada, and Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Kansas City, Rochester, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

U.S. L. Battery Corporation. This 
company is a subsidiary of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, which is the 
largest manufacturer of automobile 
equipment in the United States, and 
batteries are one of its chief products. 


The company has as its battery mak- 
ing subsidiaries, the Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery Corporation, the 
Wubco Battery Corporation, and the 
U. S. L. Battery Corporation. The 
number of employees in April, 1933, 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Company 
and its subsidiaries was given as 3,000. 

Although incomes in 1933 declined 
substantially below 1932, the company 
continued to show earnings and their 
financial condition is good. The com- 
pany suffered through the loss of the 
Ford business in 1933, but has a good 
chance to recover its losses through 
sales to Hudson, Nash, Auburn, and 
Studebaker. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
has plants in Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Oakland, California; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Port 
Huron, Michigan. 

National Carbon Company. This 
company is a unit of the Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Company, which is 
one of the largest carbon manufac- 
turers in the world. The National 
Carbon Company makes batteries 
under the trade names of “Red Seal” 
and “Ever-Ready.” There are no 
separate figures obtainable at this time 
for the National Carbon Company, 
but the financial position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Company is ex- 
cellent. 

The plants of the National Carbon 
Company are at Cleveland, Fostoria 
and Freemont (Ohio) ; Niagara Falls, 
New York; and Port Richmond, Pa. 

National Battery Company. This 
company controls the Gould Electric 
Company and the joint capacity of the 
plants of these two companies is 
1,500,000 batteries a year, which are 
sold under the trade name “National.” 
The company supplies batteries to 
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Montgomery Ward Company with 
whom it has a contract for five years 
which started in 1932. 

While earnings declined in 1932 
and 1933 from those in 1931, the com- 
pany still shows a good margin of net 
income and the financial condition is 
excellent. 

The main plants of the National 
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Battery Company and its subsidiary, 
the Gould Electric Company, are 
located in St. Paul, Minnesota; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Chicago Heights, Illinois; 
North Bergen, New Jersey, and 
Depew, New York. The number of 
employees in March 1933 was re- 
ported as 662. 


AUTOMOBILE WORKERS FORM A 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


N THE morning of June 23, 
O 1934, representatives of 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Unions from all parts 
of the United States met in Detroit, 
Michigan, for the purpose of forming 
a National Council of United Auto- 
mobile Workers. There were one 
hundred fifty-five delegates present at 
the convention, representing seventy- 
six unions. In addition to the regular 
delegates, there were seventy-four 
alternates in the Conference. The 
National Representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in Detroit, 
William Collins, acted as Chairman 
of the Conference. President Wil- 
liam Green was present during the 
two days the conference was in ses- 
sion. Both the unions of automotive 
parts employees, as well as those in the 
main automobile plants took part in 
the conference and are members of the 
National Council established. 
Organization in the automobile in- 
dustry has been progressing at a tre- 
mendously rapid pace during the past 
year. Now it has become necessary 
that there be some kind of central 
organization among the unions in the 
industry. They must work together 


to establish satisfactory collective bar- 
gaining relations with the automobile 
manufacturers, and through collective 
bargaining to secure better wages and 
working conditions; they must work 
together to bring about greater stabi- 
lization in industry and greater reg- 
ularity of employment. While the 
automobile manufacturing industry is 
to a very considerable extent localized 
in the State of Michigan, there are 
many plants, both manufacturing and 
assembly, in other parts of the coun- 
try. All of the unions in the industry 
must be welded together, in order that 
they may present a united front to the 
manufacturers. The manufacturers. 
are solidly organized in the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and in the Parts Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Only an equally solid labor 
organization can enforce the law and 
better the working conditions of the 
thousands of men and women em- 
ployed in the industry. 

This the American Federation of 


Labor fully realized when it sent out 
the call for the National Conference. 
There was some sentiment among vari- 
ous unions for the immediate forma- 
tion of a national or international 
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union, affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. By far the vast 
majority of unions realized, however, 
that the time had not yet come to form 
such a union. The automobile unions 
are new; their officers require training 
and guidance from experienced union 
men; their financial situation is not 
strong enough to enable them to dis- 
pense with the help which has been 
given and will be given by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. ‘his the 
conference realized when it formed 
the National Council, under the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The United Automobile Workers’ 
National Council aims: 


1. To advise and assist the Na- 
tional Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in planning 
and carrying out a program of organ- 
ization and activity, in harmony with 
the laws and established customs of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
in planning and carrying out a Labor- 
Forward Movement designed to in- 
terest and educate members of the 
Automobile Workers Unions in each 
industrial center. 

2. To bring within the American 
labor movement all men and women 
employed in the automobile industry. 

3. By collective bargaining, through 
established trade-union methods, to 
protect and improve the standard of 
wages and conditions of employment 
of each automobile worker and to 
establish through negotiations the 
proper relationship between em- 
ployees and management. 


The Chairman of the Council is 
William Collins, National Represent- 
ative of the American Federation of 
Labor in Detroit. The Council con- 
sists of eleven members (in addition 


to the Chairman), elected by the dele- 
gates to the National Conference in 
Detroit. They are: 


Michigan 

Michael Manning, Detroit, Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Corporation, Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18677. 

Herbert Richardson, Flint, Fisher 
Body No. 2, Federal Labor 
Union No. 18567. 

Clyde Cook, Lansing, Fisher Body, 
Federal Labor Union No. 18553. 

John Pickering, Pontiac, Pontiac 
Motor Company, Federal Labor 
Union No. 19040. 


Ohio 
Thomas Ramsey, Toledo, Electri- 
cal Auto-Lite Company, Federal 
Labor Union No. 18384. 
George Lehman, Cleveland, White 
Motors, Federal Labor Union 
No. 18453. 


Wisconsin 
Edward Hall, Milwaukee, Seaman 
Body Corporation (Nash), Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 19059. 


Indiana-Illinois 
F. G. Woods, South Bend, Stude- 
baker Company, Federal Labor 
Union No. 18310. 


Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
West Virginia 
F. C. Pieper, Atlanta, Fisher Body 


(Chevrolet), Federal Labor 
Union No. 18488. 


Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri and Cali- 
fornia 
Homer Martin, Kansas City, 
Fisher Body, Federal Labor 
Union No. 19320. 
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New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Connecticut 
Otto Kleinert, Tarrytown, Chevro- 
let and Fisher Body, Federal 
Labor Union No. 19568. 


Important resolutions were adopted 
by the Conference. Among such res- 
olutions was one for a clarification and 
restatement of the Automobile Labor 
Board’s ruling on seniority in layoff 
and rehiring; one protesting company 
union elections scheduled in some of 
the plants; one asking the Automobile 
Labor Board to undertake at once a 
thorough study of such problems of 
the industry as speed of work, job in- 
security, discriminatory wage stand- 
ards, unemployment for the older 
workers, so that reliable information 
may be obtained for the satisfactory 
solution of these problems of the in- 
dustry. The President of the United 
States was asked to protect the right 
of free organization of the automo- 
bile workers, and to include by Ex- 
ecutive order the automotive parts 
industry under the ruling which estab- 
lished the Automobile Labor Board. 
General Johnson was urged to sched- 
ule a public hearing on the codes for 
the automobile manufacturing and 
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automotive parts codes before Sep- 
tember, 1934, when the codes in ques- 
tion expire. 

The first meeting of the National 
Automobile Council was held in De- 
troit during the week of July 9-13. 
The Council outlined plans to be put 
into effect in the immediate future to 
strengthen and develop the local 
unions, including the conducting of a 
series of open-air mass meetings in the 
various cities; it developed plans to 
fight the company union; asked the 
Automobile Labor Board to make a 
study of speed-up, seasonal layoffs, 
wage rates and protection of the older 
workers in the automobile plants; 
made plans for the development of a 
program of educational work to be 
carried on through the unions; dis- 
cussed with the Automobile Labor 
Board the questions of that Board’s 
ruling on seniority, the handling of 
discrimination cases before the Board, 
elections and representation plans, and 
the relation of parts plants to the 
Board. In addition various problems 
of the local unions were discussed. 
No date was set for the next Council 
meeting. 


“. . . Only lonely souls are free; 

For loneliness is part of God’s great plan, 
The bright allure of earthly joys to dim, 

To draw the wayward, yearning heart of man 
From vain desires, to Heaven and to HIM.” 


M. Prerre. 





THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


tions Board was formally cre- 

ated on July 9, 1934, in accord- 
ance with the Joint Resolution of 
Congress adopted on June 16, 1934, 
and the Executive Order of President 
Roosevelt, issued on June 30, 1934. 
On the date when the new Board was 
constituted, the National Labor Board 
went out of existence. The new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is con- 
stituted on an entirely different basis 
than was the National Labor Board. 
The new Board is made up of three 
impartial members, while the Na- 
tional Labor Board was made up of 
an equal number of representatives of 
employees and employers, with an im- 
partial chairman. Because of its 
makeup, the new Board more nearly 
resembles a court, and all of its mem- 
bers may be expected to take the same 
impartial attitude which a court would 
take on questions brought before it. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins has called 
this Board the “supreme court” of 
labor disputes, which indeed is just 
what it is. 

As members of the Board, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appointed Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Dean of the University of Wis- 
consin Law School, who is chairman 
of the Board; Edwin S. Smith, Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts, and Harry A. Millis, 
Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Chicago 
and a widely known labor economist. 
Each of these men has had long ex- 
perience in acting as impartial arbi- 
trator in labor disputes as well as in 
other problems arising between em- 
ployees and employers. Mr. Millis, 


"Ticn new National Labor Rela- 


for example, was at one time Director 
of Investigations for the Illinois State 
Health Insurance Commission, and 
chairman of the board of arbitration 
of the men’s clothing industry in Chi- 
cago from 1919 to 1923. Mr. Smith 
was one of the persons responsible for 
the minimum wage law of Massachu- 
setts; he was also a member of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission 
for the Stabilization of Employment 
in 1931, as well as a member of other 
commissions concerned with the solu- 
tion of labor problems. 

In the Executive Order of the 
President establishing the National 
Labor Relations Board, that Board is 
authorized: 


(a) To investigate issues, facts, 
practices and activities of employers 
or employees in any controversies aris- 
ing under Section 7(a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act or 
which are burdening or obstructing, 
or threatening to burden or obstruct, 
the free flow of interstate commerce; 
and, 

(b) To order and conduct elec- 
tions and on its own initiative, to take 
steps to enforce its orders in the man- 
ner provided in Section 2 of Public 
Resolution 44, Seventy-third Con- 
gress; and 

(c) Whenever it is in the public 
interest to hold hearings and make 


. findings of fact regarding complaints 


of discrimination against or discharge 
of employees or other alleged viola- 
tions of Section 7(a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and such 
parts of any code or agreement as in- 
corporate said section; and, 

d) To prescribe, with the ap- 
proval of the President, such rules and 
regulations as are authorized by Sec- 
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tion 3 of Public Resolution 44, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, and to recom- 
mend to the President such other rules 
and regulations relating to collective 
bargaining, labor representation and 
labor elections as the President is 
authorized to prescribe by Section 10 
(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

(e) Upon the request of the parties 
to a labor dispute, to act as a Board 
of Voluntary Arbitration or to select 
a person or agency for voluntary arbi- 
tration. 


In other words, the new Board has 
power to arbitrate disputes upon the 
request of both the employees and 
the employers concerned, to mediate 
and to conduct elections for collective 
bargaining. - These powers, the Na- 
tional Board can confer upon Re- 
gional Boards. The nineteen Regional 
Labor Boards set up under the former 
National Labor Board have been con- 
tinued for the time being, so that the 
method of getting labor disputes or 
complaints of violation of Section 7 
(a) before the Boards will continue 
without change. That is, the union 


concerned should present the case first“ 


to the Regional Labor Board having 
jurisdiction over the region in which 
the violation is complained of. The 
Regional Boards will act as they have 
in the past in the first investigation of 
a complaint and the first attempt to 
bring about an adjustment of the dif- 
ficulties. If the Regional Board fails 
to secure an adjustment, the case will 
be referred to the new National 
Labor Relations Board. When a Re- 
gional or special Board recommends 
review of a case by the National 
Board, the case will be heard by that 
Board; in addition, when there is a 
division of opinion in the board of 
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original jurisdiction, or when the -Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board deems 
that review of the case will serve the 
public interest, the case will be heard 
by the National Board. While the 
President’s order creating the Board 
does not state specifically that a case 
may be transferred from a Regional 
Board to the National Board upon 
the appeal of the employees con- 
cerned, such appeal is understood in 
the very nature of the Boards. There 
may be a change in the set-up of the 
Regional Boards, but for the time 
being at least, they remain as they 
have been. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board will continue to receive 
regular reports on the activities of all 
Regional, as well as all special Boards 
created under the new Act. 

Over one hundred cases were pend- 
ing before the National Labor Board 
when it went out of existence on July 
gth. These cases are now before the 
new Board. Already, in the first week 
of its existence, eight cases have been 
considered and eight companies have 
been cited to show cause why they 
should not be referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for failure to comply 
with the provisions of the law, as well 
as to the NRA Compliance Division 
for removal of the Blue Eagle. The 
Board is scheduling other hearings as 
rapidly as possible. 

While this new Board is in close 
cooperation and relationship with the 
Department of Labor, and while re- 
ports of the Board will go each month 
to the Secretary of Labor, for trans- 
mission to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary will not have the 
power to affect the proceedings, find- 
ings, orders, regulations or recom- 
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mendations of the Board. The Sec- 
retary of Labor acts only as a channel 
for reporting to and communication 
with the President of the United 
States. The Board will use the con- 
ciliation and mediation service of the 
Department of Labor, which has func- 
tioned so satisfactorily for a number 
of years. The Director in charge of 
this service is Mr. Hugh Kerwin, well 
known to many union members all 
over the country. 

In the establishment of this new 
National Labor Relations Board, 
there arises at once the question of the 
relation of this Board to all other in- 
dustrial relations boards established, 
either under codes of fair competition 
or by special order of the President, 
as in automobiles, petroleum, textiles, 
etc. Just what this relationship be- 


tween the National Labor Relations 
Board and the other boards will be is 
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not yet fully determined. The Ex- 
ecutive Order of the President, creat- 
ing the Board, gives the National 
Board authority to study the activi- 
ties of all other boards which are now 
in existence or which may be created 
in the future to deal with industrial or 
labor relations; the National Labor 
Relations Board is then authorized to 
report through the Secretary of Labor 
to the President whether such boards 
should be designated as special boards 
and given the powers that the Pres- 
ident is authorized to confer under the 
Joint Resolution. The National 
Board is also authorized to recom- 
mend to the President the establish- 
ment, whenever necessary, of regional 
labor relations boards and special 
labor boards for particular industries, 
with all the powers that the President 
is authorized to confer by the Act of 
Congress. 


THE NEW HOUSE 


Now first, as I shut the door, 


I was alone 


In the new house; and the wind 


Began to moan. 


Old at once was the house, 


And I was old; 


My ears were teased with the dread 
Of what was foretold, 


Nights of storm, days of mist, without end; 
Sad days when the sun 
Shone in vain: old griefs and griefs 


Not yet begun. 


All was foretold me; naught 


Could I foresee; 


But I learnt how the wind would sound 
After these things should be. 


Epwar> THOMAS. 





THE UNION MEETING 


N THE discussion of any motion 
] at a Union meeting there are four 
important points which should be 
understood in addition to those which 
were covered in the June FEDERA- 
TIONIST. They are rescinding a mo- 
tion, amending a motion, withdraw- 
ing a motion, and repeating a motion, 


Rescinding a Motion 


A motion cannot be rescinded if 
some definite action has been taken 
on the basis of that motion, such as 
the acceptance of an agreement of 
which the other party has been noti- 
fied, the expulsion of a member from 
office, or the acceptance of a resigna- 
tion. Any other motion, however, 
may be rescinded by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Amending a Motion 


The question of amending a mo- 
tion is a complicated one. This is 
discussed in full in the pamphlet, 
“How to Run a Union Meeting,” 
published by the Workers Education 
Bureau Press, Incorporated, New 
York City: 

“The most important thing to re- 
member about making an amendment 
to a motion is that the amendment is 
voted upon first. Then if the amend- 
ment does not cover the ground of 
the original motion, the main motion 
is voted on separately. 

A motion can be amended once and 
the amendment can be amended once, 
so that the meeting may be consider- 
ing at one time a motion, an amend- 
ment and an amendment to the 
amendment. An amendment is made 
as follows: 


Brother Moore—I move that the 
union pay $15 a week strike benefit to 
all members now on strike. 

Brother Koren—I second the mo- 
tion. 

The Chairman—The motion has 
been made and seconded that the 
union shall pay $15 a week strike 
benefit to all its members now on 
strike. Is there any discussion? 

Brother McMahon—I wish to 
amend the motion to read $15 for 
men and $10 for women strikers. 

Brother Frity—I second the 
amendment. 

The Chairman—The amendment 
has been made and seconded that the 
union pay $15 to men and $10 to 
women strikers. Are you ready for 
the question? 

Sister Dublin—I wish to amend 
the amendment to read $12.50 for 
men and $12.50 for women. 

Sister Green—I second 
amendment. 

The Chairman—The amendment 
to the amendment has been made and 
seconded that the union pay $12.50 
to both men and women strikers. Is 
there any discussion? 

(Discussion here follows on the 
whole question, including both 
amendments. ) 

The Chairman—We will vote first 
on the amendment to the amendment 
that we pay each striker $12.50. All 
those in favor of the amendment 
will say Aye. Opposed, No. The 
amendment to the amendment is lost. 
We will vote now on the amendment 
that the union pay $15 to men strik- 
ers and $10 to women. All those in 
favor will say Aye. Opposed, No. 


that 
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The amendment is carried. Is there 
any further new business? 

(In this case the amendment covers 
the subject under discussion so it is 
unnecessary to vote on the original 
motion after the amendment is car- 
ried. If the amendment has been 
lost the procedure would be as fol- 
lows: 

The Chairman—The amendment 
is lost. We will now vote on the 
original motion that the union pay 
$15 strike benefit to all members now 
on strike. All those in favor will 
say Aye. Opposed, No. The mo- 
tion is lost.) 

An amendment to an amendment 
to an amendment is out of order. A 
substitute is the same as an amend- 
ment and the same rules apply to it. 
For example, suppose that after the 
above amendment to the amendment 
has been made the following action 
takes place: 

Brother Wellman—I wish to make 
a substitute proposal for the amend- 
ment and the amendment to the 
amendment. I move that the Board 
of Directors shall decide each indi- 
vidual appeal for strike benefitseon its 
merits, with a maximum strike bene- 
fit of $17 and a minimum of $5. 

The Chairman—Your substitute is 
out of order since there are already 
two amendments on the floor. 

An amendment must not contradict 
a motion directly, that is to say, it 
must not be equivalent to voting No 
on the motion. But an amendment 
can entirely change the nature of the 
action proposed in the original mo- 
tion. 

The following is an example of an 
amendment that is out of order: 

Sister Johns—I move that we 
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equip the financial office with ten new 
chairs. 

Brother Wall—I second the mo- 
tion. 

The Chairman—The motion has 
been made and seconded that we 
equip the financial office with ten new 
chairs. Is there any discussion? 

Brother Reed—Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to amend the motion to read 
that we leave the office furniture as 
it is. 

The Chairman—The amendment 
is out of order because it is the same 
thing as voting No on the motion. 

The following is an example of an 
amendment that is in order although 
it defeats the purpose of the original 
motion: 

Brother Hilden—I move that the 
business agents shall be elected at the 
next meeting of this local. 

Brother Robbins—I second the 
motion. 

The Chairman—The motion has 
been made and seconded that we elect 
business agents at the next local meet- 
ing. Is there any discussion? 

Sister Ford—Mr. Chairman, I 
move to amend the motion to read 
that we give power to our manager 
to appoint business agents for a term 
of one year beginning the first of 
June. 

Brother Moscowitz—I second the 
amendment. 

The Chairman—The amendment 
has been made, etc. 

This amendment is in order be- 
cause it proposes an alternative way 
of solving the problem. 


Withdrawing a Motion 


In some cases a member may wish 
to withdraw a motion which has been 
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made and seconded and is up for dis- 
cussion. If there is no objection to 
this withdrawal it becomes effective 
immediately, but if any member ob- 
jects to withdrawing a motion the 
question must be put to a vote. For 
example: 

Brother Thomas—Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to withdraw my motion that 
there should be a special meeting of 
the union on next Wednesday. 

The Chairman—Brother Thomas 
wishes to withdraw his motion that 
there should be a special meeting of 
the union next Wednesday. Is there 
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any objection? (If no member ob- 
jects the Chairman would say, ‘“Hear- 
ing none, it is so ordered.”) If there 
is any objection, however, it must be 
put to a vote to decide whether a ma- 
jority of the members are in favor 
of withdrawing the motion. 


Repeating a Motion 


Customarily, a motion that has 
been defeated should not come up for 
any further consideration at the same 
meeting. It may, however, be resub- 
mitted at any other meeting. 


THE BUILDER 


Smoothing a cypress beam 
With a scarred hand, 

I saw a carpenter 
In a far land. 


Down past the flat roofs 
Poured the white sun; 
But still he bent his back, 

The patient one. 


And I paused surprised 
In that queer place 

To find an old man 
With a haunting face. 


“Who art thou, carpenter, 
Of the bowed head; 

And what buildest thou?” 
“Heaven,” he said. 


Wittarp WATTLES. 





SHORTER HOURS 


Dr. Harotp F. CLarK and SAMUEL F. Harsy 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE advance of technology has 
so reduced the requirement of 
human labor in production that 
it is no longer necessary—or profit- 
able—to use all hands thruout the 
usual 48-hour working-week. Every- 
one recognizes this, but no one has 
done anything about it—that is, any- 
thing sufficient unto the occasion. 
The Teagle Committee made a 
feeble effort to meet the difficulty. 
More recently, the Black Bill call- 
ing for a 30-hour work-week has 
come into the limelight; and at last 
it looks as though something will 
happen. The Black Bill, by itself, 
seems inadequate, but there is likeli- 
‘hood that it will stimulate substitute 
measures more satisfactory. 
American Labor in its fight for 
shorter hours first tried the legisla- 
tive route in 1862, when after pro- 
longed agitation an eight-hour law 
for all Federal Government work 
was enacted. The effect of the law 
was extremely disappointing, being 
almost completely destroyed by the 
subtle opposition of Capital, working 
through courts who had the function 
of interpreting the law. All subse- 
quent legislation purposing to regu- 
late hours has had a similar fate. The 
legislative method possesses definite 
weaknesses. It is narrowly limited 
by constitutional provisions. It in- 
volves tremendous work agitating, 
lobbying and securing the enactment 
of laws—not to mention the immeas- 
urable difficulty of obtaining a statute 
which will eliminate loopholes and 
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evasions. Finally there is the impor- 
tant difficulty of enforcement, which 
depends more upon the spirit and 
adequacy of the body responsible for 
its administration than upon the penal- 
ties provided in the law. These diffi- 
culties, however, are not insurmount- 
able. And we have good reason to 
hope that the present administration 
at Washington lacks neither the spirit 
nor the adequacy to evolve a solution. 

Capital’s arguments against short- 
ening hours, according to Cahill, 
generally have been: 


1. The increased burden of cost 
will be placed on the consumer. 

2. Labor will suffer from the nec- 
essary decrease in wages. 

3. Capital will flee the district, 
profits having decreased due to the 
cost of the change. 

4. Foreign competitors will invade 
home markets and beat us out 
abroad. 


Obviously the first result would 
necessarily exclude the second or the 
third, and so on through the list. But 
this fact has not prevented the use of 
the whole imposing mass of calami- 
ties as a negative argument at any 
one time. 

Labor has met these objections 
with statistics tending to prove that 
reduction of hours in the past has 
been accompanied by increased out- 
put per worker. Shorter hours, where- 


* Cahill, M. C., Shorter Hours, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City, 1932. 
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ever tried, resulted in improved 
health and increased interest in the 
job; they encouraged improvements 
in machinery and organization by the 
management; and so increased pro- 
duction. Of course, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns applies, and we may 
have reached the limit of increase. 
But this possibility by no means de- 
stroys the full force of the argument. 

Labor’s second argument has been 
that increased leisure would result in 
an improved social order. It would 
mean not only an enriched life for the 
worker, but a raising of his standard 
of living, which in turn would mean 
increased consumption and better 
business for the employer. On the 
other hand, where long hours are 
continued, despite improvements in 
the productive process, unemploy- 
ment necessarily results. The unem- 


ployed can not function properly as 


consumers. The number of pur- 
chasers is reduced, and even those re- 
maining curtail expenditures, fearing 
they also may be thrown out of work. 
These curtailments in consumption 
cut down the demand and eventually 
result in decreased production— 
which means more unemployment— 
and so on, through the vicious circle 
again. 

It is readily seen that the comfort 
or leisure of the worker directly ac- 
quired by reduction of hours is not 
the most important result. Far more 
important is the balance and control 
which such an adjustment will afford 
in the productive process. Mass pro- 
duction necessitates mass consump- 
tion, and hours must be shortened to 
allow this force to operate. At the 
same time wages must be kept up so 
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that Labor will have both the time 
and the money to purchase goods. 

This theory was not very welcome 
when it first appeared, but gradually 
industrialists have come to under- 
stand its principle, and in recent years 
it has made considerable headway. 
With overproduction and depression 
shorter hours became necessary, but 
wages became more and more diffi- 
cult to pay. Productive industry, be- 
ing very little organized and possess- 
ing no uniformity of action, inevitably 
went into panic; wages fell and wide- 
spread unemployment resulted. Even 
those employers who actually believed 
in the theory of higher wages and 
shorter hours, because of competitive 
pressure have been unable to put it 
into practice. 

Capital, as well as Labor, has suf- 
fered great losses. It may be true 
that the employers are to blame, and 
Labor’s theory was right all the time. 
A more pertinent truth, however, is 
that we are in the hole together. 
Labor’s position in large measure de- 
pends on Capital. If the plant closes 
down Labor will suffer. That means 
an emergency exists, calling for ex- 
pedient action. In our present situa- 
tion fixing the blame for what has 
already happened will not help much. 
A cooperative and constructive effort 
by all parties concerned may lead us 
out. 

It seems to us that employers who 
have survived the depression this 
far should have intelligence and imag- 
ination enough to picture what is 
likely to happen, and be ready to 
meet the situation in a reasonable 
way. On the other hand, Labor, de- 
spite its present suffering and the 
natural justice of its cause, should be 
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willing to sacrifice something in im- 
mediate wages for the sake of in- 
creased security and the promise of a 
raise when conditions permit. On the 
third side, a democratic government 
representing the people should not 
only be willing, but obligated to help 
set up some permanent machinery to 
regulate the elastic working day and 
a fair wage standard so that the 
masses of workers will not be left 
“holding the bag,” as has so often 
been the case in the past. 

The prevailing system, wherein no 
regulation exists, inevitably produces 
the anomalous situation in which we 
find ourselves today. While nearly 
a third of the working class is unem- 
ployed a majority of the remainder 
is working overtime. Such a state of 
affairs is not only senseless but is 
positively ruinous to society. 

The Black Bill, as a remedy, has 


one fundamental difficulty. It is 
rigid and permits no adjustment to 


place and time. The thesis we pro- 
pose as the starting point for any 
hours legislation is: All the people 
will be used to do all the work. The 
amount of work necessary varies from 
time to time and from place to place. 
Though we can compensate, in part, 
for seasonal variance and general 
fluctuations, there is always the need 
for adjustment, and this need de- 
mands some permanent machinery to 
deal with it. 

The simplest solution would seem 
to be a systematic and scientific study 
of each separate state to determine 
the total number of man-hours of la- 
bor necessary to do all the work, and 
then to divide that amount by the 
number of people. This is, of course, 
an oversimplification of the problem, 
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but the principle involved is the same. 
Each state should proceed immedi- 
ately to set up a commission to inves- 
tigate and determine hours. The 
conclusions of such commissions 
would be based on scientific research, 
and on the principle that all the 
people will do all the work. This 
task, of course, is not the kind to be 
done once and forgotten, but is a 
matter of continual adjustment. 

That the commission play fair with 
all parties concerned, and that it be 
thorough in its methods become very 
important. Fairness could be largely 
achieved by having represented on 
the commission employers, employees 
and the general public. Thoroughness 
could be achieved by requiring tech- 
nical competence of all members and 
by having at least one research expert 
on the commission to see that the 
methods employed are scientific. The 
commission would certainly be able 
to efficiently determine the length of 
the working day; possibly, the num- 
ber of people to be trained for each 
occupation; and eventually, the wage 
rate. It should have official stand- 
ing; it must be an integral part of the 
government, and have the coopera- 
tion of all other departments. 

There is need additionally for a 
Federal commission to function on a 
national scale coordinating the work 
of the local groups and handling 
matters too large to be dealt with in 
a single state. Such a Federal com- 
mission would have official standing 
similar to that of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The members of the various com- 
missions could be appointed or 
elected, preferably by the organiza- 
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tions they represent—Labor, Con- 
sumers and Technical—weak as they 
are. Or perhaps until these organi- 
zations become stronger, the gov- 
ernor (in the case of state commis- 
sions) and the President (in the case 
of Federal) could appoint from candi- 
dates nominated by the organizations. 
Different states should try different 
arrangements so that, by experiment, 
a best type may be discovered. It is 
interesting to note that in at least 
one of our major states plans are al- 
ready underway to establish such a 
commission, and the governor prom- 
ises to have it in active operation 
soon. 

In these days when governments 
are drastically cutting expenses, addi- 
tional appropriations, for whatever 
purpose, are looked upon with skep- 
ticism. It is therefore worthwhile to 
say that in the extreme event that no 
money is available for plans here sug- 
gested, the work can be done volun- 
tarily. It is a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to all groups concerned to 
warrant their providing representa- 
tion. Further, the state universities 
can help with the research work, as 
is planned in the pioneer state already 
mentioned, 

There may be doubt in the minds 
of some as to whether the Supreme 
Court of the United States would up- 
hold as constitutional statutes creat- 
ing such commissions and conferring 
the powers enumerated upon them. 
We have good reason to believe that 
with the last appointment to the 
court a majority was established that 
would vote favorably on such legisla- 
tion—even in normal times. And the 
pressure of the present crisis gives 
further assurance to our hope. Let 
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us remember that the right to regu- 
late hours, even minimum wage, has 
already been recognized. The pro- 
posed change would be largely a mat- 
ter of degree and not principle. Even 
in the event of an unfavorable deci- 
sion by the court, our plan would still 
be possible of accomplishment in a 
modified form. If our commissions 
were without official standing, volun- 
tary in their action, and served in ad- 
visory capacity only, they would still 
have profound effect upon our indus- 
trial system. 

Some may object that here is too 
great interference with private lib- 
erty; it amounts to national planning, 
almost to socialism. We answer that 
liberty within the group can be gained 
only through a kind of repression, 
ordering. The whole purpose of na- 
tional planning is to increase indi- 
vidual liberty by regulating society. 
Other critics will object that the plan 
does not go far enough. Why not 
make the full distance in one jump? 
While the writers are in favor of na- 
tional planning and socialism, they 
feel that the possibility of attaining 
either immediately is very slight. The 
plan suggested here is a first step, and 
it is possible of achievement, a “bird 
in the hand,” so to speak. The public 
is ready for this, while we doubt that 
it is ready for socialism. It sees the 
need, and will be receptive when con- 
vinced of practicability. Further, the 
plan is not bound by an all-or-none 
law. If we can not get everything we 
want, we will take what we can get. 
We do not have to find a perfect 
set-up. Almost any will be better 
than what we have at present. 

Every reform in working hours has 
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come after a dogged, long drawn-out, 
seemingly hopeless insistence by the 
masses of workers on the need for 
shorter hours. This has involved al- 
ways tremendous costs and much suf- 
fering. It has bred hatred between 
workers and employers, and caused 
enormous waste of human energy 
and goods. 

We went through this orgy getting 
the ten-hour day. The struggle was 
even worse achieving the nine-hour 
day. And worst of all bringing about 
the present eight-hour day. 

Since the relation between labor 
and output is a simple mathematical 
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ratio, subject to constant change de- 
pending upon the advance of tech- 
nology, it is obvious that as machines 
displace hands, and power produc- 
tion, human energy each man will 
have to work less. Shorter hours 
are inevitable if we would avoid un- 
employment. At least avowedly none 
of us want unemployment. And yet 
every movement for shorter hours in 
the past has met tremendous opposi- 
tion. How long, oh Lord, how long 
will it take us to see beyond our noses? 
Opposition to shorter hours today is 
one of the grandest pieces of myopic 
stupidity on record, 


TO ONE OFFENDED 


The letter sent abroad to you was meant 
‘To be a rose of thought, shyly eloquent 
With mute avowal of all a rose may mean, 
And proof that on your courage I still lean. 


Your thoughts were doubtless alien and remote, 
Or surely you could not have failed to note: 
The stain-petalled words were slightly flushed, 
So quickly to the thought of you they rushed. 


Suppose among them pricked a thorn or two? 
A rose were not a rose without a few. 

Think less of them and more of the romance 
A rose reveals a friendship to enhance. 


Teach me again that life’s too short for hate, 
And yet so long we may love God too late. 


Sister MiriaM. 





On Our Way, by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, The John Day Company, 
N. Y., 1934, 300 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Willis Wissler, Ohio 
State University. 


When a prince speaks it may not be 
with greater wisdom, but surely it 
will be with greater power. So with 
this book ; it can not be appraised only 
as a piece of logic or good intent. 
These dicta must be taken as giving 
cues for action. They do more than 
help us explain; they may aid us in 
forecasting the future. In a new way 
and to an increasing extent, future 
events are seen as emerging from 
plausible causes and as being shaped 
by human intent and social purpose. 

The President, to be sure, by the 
nature of his active presence in the 
midst of shaping events, must subject 
his narrative to certain restraints. He 
cannot safely tell the story entirely 
and explicitly. This handicap may, 
however, be given undue weight. It 
is human to interpret the thoughts 
and intentions of those in power as 
lying on our side. It may be good tac- 
tic to let this happen. But America 
is daily more impatient of tactic, more 
importunate for an explicit sign. One 
reads this book, therefore, with far 
more lively interest than that of an- 
other whose ideas do not bind him to 
deeds and his policies to action. 

The President has presented a dual 
and not wholly harmonious plan: (1) 


recovery or reconstruction and (2) 
reform. Whether the President is 
looking backward to a golden age of 
innocence—of simple neighborliness 
—or forward to a future great society 
collectively supported by the machine, 
is what many would like definitely to 
know. Some significant clues are 
given early in the text. It will help to 
list the chief ones: 


1. “Creation is the victory of persua- 
sion and not of force.” 

2. “The primary duty is that of the 
locality, the city, county, town—if 
they fail and cannot raise enough 
to meet the needs, the next respon- 
sibility is the states...If... 
they cannot do any more and the 
funds are insufficient, it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to 
step in.” 

3. “If a fair administrative trial... 
does not produce the desired ef- 
fect, I shall be the first to acknowl- 
edge it and advise you.” 

4. “The overwhelming majority of 
unemployed Americans who are 
now walking the streets and re- 
ceiving private and public relief, 
would infinitely prefer to work.” 

5. “We can count on industry [Busi- 
ness?] once more to join in our 
general purpose to lift this new 
threat and to do it without taking 
any advantage of the public trust 
which has this day been reposed 
without stint in the good faith and 
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high purpose of American busi- 
ness.” 


The inferences pointed by these 
typical statements appear to be: 


1. That the President traced the 

sources of our depression to the 
vicious personnel in control of the 
business world. 
That he hoped for escape from 
this sophisticated wickedness by a 
return to that neighborly decency 
and communal solicitude for each 
other’s welfare that characterized 
the early American scene and 
which constitutes, to him, what- 
ever is unique in the American 
tradition. 

. That such return can be effected 
within the present frame of so- 
ciety and its economic control by 
private business and that by a proc- 
ess of education and persuasion 
Business can be induced voluntarily 
to undertake the self-restraints es- 
sential for giving all of us our fair 
opportunities and our just deserts. 


This is the code of a liberal gentle- 
man; it echoes significantly the pro- 
nouncements of English gentlemen 
just a century ago who, with amazing 
reasonableness, could discuss the radi- 
cal proposals of Robert Owens and 
his associates because he had been 
able, in the post-Napoleonic expan- 
sion of reconstruction in England, to 
vindicate his humanizing of industry 
by making great fortunes for himself 
and his partners. 

Somewhat in like fashion, the 
President’s quick intelligence, con- 
tempt for Bourbonism, and love of 
constructive adventure enable him to 
listen to and try out experimentally 
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a wide range of correctives and ex. 
pedients. This empirical mood is 
not, however, to be confused with real 
social planning. 

That the President plainly desires 
coordination and cooperation none 
can deny. But the coordination seems 
sought by means inherent in that sys- 
tem of competitive business we seek 
to reform. It is a coordination by 
friction and attrition. Each conflict- 
ing group, each explicit corrective, is 
launched as one more armed contest- 
ant in the arena. 

To some, the administration has 
even lent arms and a sort of leader- 
ship. It is hoped that the best men 


win. The function of the State under 
this philosophy of social control is 
primarily that of umpire. The Presi- 
dent says nothing as to the merit of 
the game nor of its being substan- 
tially changed or replaced; he speaks 


only of enforcing the accepted rules 
and seeing to it that all players are 
made to play fair with each other. 
But the economic order may not be 
properly a game; it may be instead a 
very grim struggle for survival in 
which the contestants must win or 
lose—not by the rules—but by the 
handicaps of unequal distribution of 
economic power which the rules them- 
selves have occasioned. Knowing 
which, some dare play fairly even 
though the sum total of the stakes is 
sufficient to satisfy all the contestants! 
Coordination by planning seeks to 
reduce the pain and waste of this natu- 
ral selective process by seeking to set 
up the composite good of all and then 
breaking this down into its propor- 
tional components. True; neither the 
total nor the components may be satis- 
factory. But the degree of deficiency 
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can be determined and translated into 
such specifications as a planned econ- 
omy would properly call for. 

All of which may already be in the 
mind of the President or can be 
counted upon to emerge out of the 
experimental method. And this may 
be safer for a democracy than the in- 
fallibility of experts and the social 
determinism of reformers. 


Our Economic REVOLUTION, by 
Arthur B. Adams. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1933; 
196 pp. Price, $1.50. Reviewed by 
W. H. McPherson, Cleveland Col- 
lege of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


This book serves several important 
purposes. It provides a history of the 
first six months of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. It furnishes an analysis 


of the soundness of the measures 
taken, giving the important arguments 
on both sides of most questions, as 
well as the author’s own conclusions. 
It also presents a discussion of the 
economic policies which the govern-' 
ment must follow in the future if our 
economic system is to function satis- 
factorily. 

In general the book is notable for 
its fairness and lack of bias. It would 
be difficult to classify the author defi- 
nitely as either a “booster” or a 
“knocker” of the New Deal. He 
points out clearly the chief objections 
to the administration’s measures, but 
emphasizes the need for certain fun- 
damental changes in our economic sys- 
tem. He feels that each step taken 
by the government involves grave 
dangers, but that the important meas- 
ures, taken together as a group, may 
greatly strengthen our economic se- 
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curity and lead us all to higher stand- 
ards of living. 

Professor Adams classifies the 
goals of anti-depression policies into 
what might be called the three R’s 
of relief, recovery, and reform. The 
relief measures he considers desir- 
able, but inadequate to cope with the 
problem. As to recovery measures, 
he concludes that inflation and pub- 
lic works programs can by themselves 
be of only temporary assistance. Infla- 
tion would force prices up faster than 
payrolls, and public works projects 
would reduce employment and pur- 
chasing power when discontinued. 
Price stabilization, even if feasible, 
would not appreciably help to pre- 
vent future depressions. The agri- 
cultural policies are temporary expe- 
dients, offering no permanent solu- 
tion. 

The author believes that the basic 
cause of the depression lies in our 
failure to shorten hours and increase 
purchasing power fast enough to take 
advantage of our increasing produc- 
tive efficiency. High profits and low 
wages restricted buying and led to 
an undue increase in investments and 
plant capacity. This unsound situa- 
tion was temporarily concealed by 
the growth of instalment buying and 
the large export trade resulting from 
our foreign loans. 

In view of this analysis, Professor 
Adams rightly considers the NRA 
to be the keystone of our anti-depres- 
sion measures. He recognizes the iim- 
portance of the profit motive in in- 
dustry, but feels that’ business must 
forego some of its possible profits 
now by raising wages and holding 
prices down so that increased pur- 
chasing power may give greater as- 
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surance of future profits. The NRA 
is the most constructive attack upon 
the central problem of depressions— 
the “maldistribution” of income. 
There is a danger that restriction 
of output by Code Authorities may 
force too rapid a rise of prices or 
that the setting of minimum or uni- 
form prices may keep in operation 
inefficient concerns which should be 
weeded out. But the NRA, if 
properly administered, will prevent 
business men from exploiting their 
competitors, their workers, or their 
consumers and encourage them to use 
their individual initiative “in making 
money by rendering real service to 
society.” Professor Adams particu- 


larly wants his readers to see the great 
need for making these aspects of the 
NRA permanent. 

The author has perhaps been un- 


fair to the Hoover administration in 
omitting reference to its attempt to 
maintain wages and in failing to men- 
tion the business improvement in the 
summer of 1932, which some ana- 
lysts rather dubiously consider to 
have been the real turning-point of 
the depression. When, in discussing 
the agricultural processing tax, he 
says (p. 82) that “the principle of 
taxing consumers for the direct bene- 
fit of the farmers is not in accord with 
our traditional idea that each major 
industry should stand on its own feet” 
he appears to forget our tariff and 
various governmental subsidies. He 
oversimplifies the relationship be- 
tween unemployment and hours of 
labor. Also there is no discussion of 
the degree to which investments may 
increase consumer purchasing power. 

In brief, an economist might de- 
sire more detailed theoretical discus- 
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sion and a few more qualifying 
phrases. But the book was not writ- 
ten just for economists. It was writ- 
ten for everyone. You will find it 
to be a stimulating book which will 
help you to understand and evaluate 
the epoch-making developments of 
these days. 


Economic ‘TENDENCIES IN THE 
UnitTep States, by Frederick C. 
Mills. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research in cooperation 
with the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes. New York, 1932. 
Pp. xx, 639. $5. Reviewed by Helen 
Baker, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University. 


Present interest centers on the 
question, “How may we speed re- 
covery?” Almost any answer is lis- 
tened to with eagerness, whether it 
comes from economists whose prophe- 
cies have not always been fulfilled, 
from business men who are tired of 
deficits, or from workers whose means 
of subsistence has for too long been 
threatened. The question ‘How did 
we get that way?” seems academic 
and without point just now. Yet an- 
swers to the latter question are es- 
sential to any.worthwhile answer to 
the former. 

Although the author of “Economic 
Tendencies in the United States”’ care- 
fully avoids drawing a lesson from 
any of the data set forth, the facts 
given in this book are vital to any 
sane judgment on the reasons for the 
depression or on methods of recovery. 
Professor Mills has accumulated a 
vast amount of information, and pre- 
sented it without bias, giving inter- 
pretations only to clarify interweav- 
ing tendencies and to show possible 
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causal factors. The study covers eco- 
nomic developments in the United 
States from the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century to 1929, and is divided 
into three periods, pre-war, interreg- 
num, and post-war. 

“Interregnum”’ is a fitting title for 
the war period as far as economic 
tendencies are concerned. It may have 
been the cause of changes, or perhaps 
only a violent interruption at a point 
in history where definite economic 
changes were occurring with or with- 
out wars. However that may be, there 
are almost startling changes in cer- 
tain trends in the pre-war and post- 
war periods. The changes of most 
interest to labor are those dealing 
with volume of production, volume of 
employment, and real earnings. Very 
significant are the figures showing that 
the rate of change in production in 


the post-war period was more than 
double that of the pre-war period, and 
the rate of change in factory employ- 
ment less than half. That the post- 
war period brought increasing unem- 
ployment is clearly shown in the 
following statement : 


“ 


- +49 men out of every 1,000 em- 
ployed were separated from given 
manufacturing industries. Additions 
to the number employed averaged 45 
to every 1,000 on the payrolls of 
manufacturing plants. Separations 
measure the burden placed upon wage- 
earners by industrial change. . . . 
High productivity and rapidly ex- 
panding production brought instabil- 
ity of employment and uncertainty of 
income to many during this era of 
business prosperity.” 

Who were the gainers from this 
increasing spread between productive- 
ness and employment? Certainly not 
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the workers who were losing their 
jobs. How did the employed workers 
profit from the increased productiv- 
ity? The section on “Changes in 
Distributive Shares” answers this 
question. It shows the average an- 
nual rates of change of wages in the 
1922-1929 period as +2.3, of cor- 
porate net income as +7.3, of cash 
receipts (dividends plus cash value 
of rights) of common stockholders as 
+16.5. 

The book’s contribution to data on 
productivity, employment and wages 
is of most significance to labor. Other 
sections on prices, and capital and 
credit are of equal value in a general 
study of economic developments prior 
to 1929. Parts of the book make it 
an essential reference work for in- 
dividuals or organizations interested 
in specific economic developments. 
The report standing alone, or consid- 
ered as one of the series of studies of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, must be recognized as an in- 
valuable addition to current economic 
history. 


LaBor RELATIONS UNDER THE RE- 
covery Act, by Ordway Tead and 
Henry C. Metcalf, published by 
Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill, 
New York and London; 259 pp. 
Price, $2.00. Reviewed by Joseph 
O’Leary, The Catholic University 
of America. 


This book aims “to supply prac- 
tical aid to trade associations and to 
employers concerning improved meth- 
ods of conducting their labor rela- 
tions—especially as these are affected 
by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act.” We are reminded that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his supporters see 
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in the Act “the charter of a new in- 
dustrial self-government in this coun- 
try.” The authors show very clearly 
“that there is a hierarchy of func- 
tions, of jurisdictions, and of respon- 
sibilities in the governance of indus- 
try. These start in the separate 
departments of each corporation, ex- 
tend to each company as a unit, in- 
clude regional industrial adjustments, 
and must finally embrace each indus- 
try as a whole.” 

Throughout the book constant use 
is made of political and governmental 
analogies in discussing problems of 
basic industrial control. This is be- 


cause of the authors’ feeling that, if 
fundamental progress towards a bet- 
ter economic order is to be made the 
conduct of our economic life must be 
harmonized “with those principles of 
a government of, for, and by the peo- 


ple on behalf of their life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness, which are 
the proud national birthright of the 
American democracy.” 

The problem of those trade and 
industrial associations and of their 
constituent companies which wish, in 
order to comply with the spirit of 
the Recovery Act, to initiate formal 
relations with their employees on 
some other than a purely individual 
bargaining basis constitutes the pri- 
mary interest of the authors. More 
than one-third of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the principles and 
ways and means of introducing a plan 
of employee representation or com- 
pany union. It must not be thought, 
however, that the authors are in fa- 
vor of the company union to the ex- 
clusion of the regular trade union. 
They assert, after a penetrating 
analysis of the limitations of em- 
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ployee representation, “that it is no 
panacea; that it probably can work 
most fully in partnership with col- 
lective bargaining; that these two are 
complementary in essence and not op. 
posed in function.” To the writers, 
employee representation is a vital 
part of the structure of that repre. 
sentative industrial government which 
gives promise of arising in this 
country. 

The limitations of employee rep- 
resentation plans are obvious at the 
present time because of the need of 
considering all these matters on an 
industry-wide basis. It is for this 
reason that two chapters of this stim- 
ulating volume are devoted to a treat- 
ment of collective dealings with reg- 
ular labor unions. Inasmuch as the 
writers are trying to commend col- 
lective bargaining to business men, 
they stress it as a business procedure 
from the viewpoint of the following 
values: equalizing bargaining power 
between employers and employees, 
assuring adequate self-protection to 
the workers’ interests, conducting ne- 
gotiative dealings with one respon- 
sible organization, protecting employ- 
ers from their natural tendency to 
economize in the easiest but not neces- 
sarily the best way, standardizing the 
terms of employment over adjacent 
competitive areas, defining and clas- 
sifying job and craft standards and 
titles, and lastly, creating conditions 
under which employee interest in pro- 
duction and in incentive payment may 
safely show itself. 

Another chapter then treats of the 
experience of trade associations in 
the field of labor relations. These 
associations (except at the time of the 


World War) have seldom been 
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parties on a national scale to collec- 
tive bargaining with national labor 
organizations. Nevertheless, the au- 
thors offer pertinent suggestions 
which trade associations may adopt 
with salutary effect on labor relations. 
The discussion of national trade as- 
sociations is concluded by the state- 
ment that “the maximum degree of 
nation-wide organization on the part 
of both employers and workers in 
each industry is eventually indispen- 
sable to the building up of a sound 
and democratic structure of industrial 
government.” 

The conviction is expressed that 
there will be an eventual rise of 
bodies which on a national basis will 
represent corporations and workers 
from each industry. It is pointed out 
that in this country there have de- 
veloped such bodies or councils, for 
example, in the printing trades, which 
are thought to be at least the proto- 
type of an important development of 
the future. The activities which these 
councils might carry on are briefly 
summarized. 
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The final chapter is concerned with 
“a more philosophical consideration 
of efforts in this country to make the 
conduct of industrial affairs square 
more fully and consistently with the 
professions of democratic purposes 
and the uses of democratic procedures 
in American political life.” 

This book is timely and instructive. 
It should be read by all employers and 
all representatives of organized labor 
who wish to further the cause of in- 
dustrial self-government so that our 
economic life may harmonize with 
our political life in the interests of 
the public welfare. Some of the pro- 
posals advanced by the authors, it 
should be noted, have been earnestly 
advocated by American Federation 
of Labor leaders for a good many 
years. If more heed were given to 
these leaders, perhaps it would not be 
necessary to devote so much atten- 
tion to employee representation plans 
or company unions because the same 
ends could be accomplished by coop- 
eration with regular labor unions. 


TO A SPARTAN 


It is no use to put on 
Derision for a dress, 

Until you learn to button 
Those lips of loneliness. 


The anguish you conceal 
Cries out—till you devise 

A more convincing steel 
For suffering grey eyes. 


Wituam P. CAMPBELL 





SUMMARY OF ORGANIZERS’ REPORTS 


HE reports which have been re- 
ceived from our organizers re- 
cently give a record of current 
- developments in organization through- 
out the country and show that organ- 
ized workers in increasing numbers 
are learning that the most effective 
machinery for handling all forms of 
grievances and misunderstandings is 
a sound basis for collective bargaining 
between employers and employees. 

In many instances violations of Sec- 
tion 7(a) and violations of code hour 
and wage provisions are not being 
satisfactorily adjusted through the 
Government machinery which has been 
provided. In certain localities the 
compliance machinery has been found 
to be virtually ineffective. 

A report from Helena, Arkansas, 
states that “the companies seem to 
want to live up to the codes that are 
now in effect,” and that there is “no 
trouble so far with the employers who 
are working strictly under the codes 
of each industry.” In Nebraska, on 
the other hand, we have a request for 
information on “why the N.R.A. has 
broken down in Nebraska.” 

In Southern California the unions 
are meeting with strong opposition 
from employers and in many cases 
codes are not being adequately en- 


forced, but many cases referred to the 
Los Angeles Regional Labor Board 
have been handled “very efficiently.” 
In Florida, despite the serious prob- 
lem which is presented by nonresi- 
dent workers, many code violations 
have been adjusted through the com- 
pliance machinery. 

Unions throughout the country are 
taking an increasing interest in col- 
lective bargaining. In many cases 
where Regional Labor Boards have 
been asked to assist with negotiations, 
or where disputes have been referred 
to them, the delays have been a serious 
handicap to union progress. 

In Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
although new construction in prospect 
will mean substantial increases in em- 
ployment, code violations are wide- 
spread and no headway is being made 
in adjusting them. Many violations 
of Section 7(a) in Massachusetts have 
been adjusted by conferences between 
union representatives and employers, 
and in North Carolina there has been 
more success in adjusting code viola- 
tions through conferences with em- 
ployers than through the compliance 
machinery. 

The Ohio Recovery Act will mean 
material improvement in code com- 
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pliance there since county prosecut- 
ing attorneys, following a state con- 
ference, have agreed to prosecute code 
violators. In some sections of the 
state very satisfactory results have 
been obtained through the compliance 
machinery already set up and through 
conferences with employers, while in 
some instances violations have not 
been reported because of fear that 
reporting a complaint would mean the 
loss of a job. 
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In West Virginia, where there have 
been substantial gains in the organiza- 
tion of timber and saw mill workers’ 
unions, “workers of all trades have 
become aware that the codes are only 
temporary and are only meant to be 
a basis on which to organize and work 
out their own bargaining collectively. 
The people are most interested in the 
fact that they are not to depend upon 
the N.R.A. alone, but they must bear 
their own burden.” 
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Northeastern Section 


Portland—The Chamber of Commerce Com- 
pliance Board at Portland has been transferred 
to Augusta. Violations of codes are receiving 
consideration. None have been reported here 
though —Franx G. McDona.p. 


Marlboro—All the old unions are working 
under the Blanket Code except the plumbers and 
electricians, who come under the codes signed 
by the President. All the unions are seeking 
better wages and hours to conform with the 
President’s recovery plan. The Compliance 
Board has just been formed and several cases 
are pending an investigation by the Board.— 
Joun T. Tucker. 


‘akefield—We have organized the workers 
of the Cambridge and Lowell gas plants. The 
majority of the utility organizations, gas and 
electric, as well as by-product coke unions, are 
submitting written agreements and negotiations 
for collective bargaining. There have been very 
few cases of violation of codes and they have 
been adjusted by the local compliance machinery 
in cities and towns of Massachusetts. Many of 
the cases of violation of Section 7 (a) of the N. 
R. A. have been adjusted after conferences be- 
tween union representatives and employers.— 
James NELSON. 


Erie—Non-compliance of codes has been 
caused in many instances by the misinterpreta- 
tion of codes by the Chamber of Commerce. I 
have not seen one shop where labor provisions 
have been complied with. I have tried to get 
the men to report these violations, but they are 
afraid of losing their jobs. Two members of 
F. L. U. No. 18715 were fired from the General 
Electric Company because of their labor affilia- 


tion. Organization of gas station attendants, 
truck drivers, bartenders and furniture men is 
under way.—L. D. JENNINGS. 


Harrisburg—A charter was presented, at a 
meeting held June 6th in the Union Labor Hall, 
to Labor Union No. 171, of International Union 
of Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. At the 
present time we have not had any trouble with 
adjusting any differences between the members 
of our local unions and their employers. Code 
violations which have confronted us have been 
quickly adjusted by arbitration. Members of the 
unions are working under their own schedule of 
rates. For quite a long time eur yearly agree- 
ments have been made verbally through arbitra- 
tion.—T. E. STEPHENSON. 


West Central Section 


Des Moines—Carpet and linoleum layers’ and 
upholsterers’ unions have been organized in the 
past month. Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Union No. 
18883 has reached an agreement with their em- 
ployer, X. L. Cleaners. There were about 25 
people employed. Another firm will sign an 
agreement this week. The White Line Transfer 
Company signed an agreement with Truck 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 321 under the Trans- 
fer and Warehouse Code. All unions here are 
showing an extraordinary interest in collective 
bargaining. There was not much if any attempt 
to adjust code violations prior to June 19th by 
the local N. R. A. Board or the Regional Board 
at Kansas City. On June 19th Mr. Richard 
Blume, from the Regional Board at Kansas City, 
started to adjust cases first with Local 321 and 
then with Local 36. The latter was on the picket 
line at the time for three days, which brought 
some action by the biggest department store in 
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this section of the country. There had been no 
adjustments made of code violations until a vir- 
tual lock-out instituted by Local 36.—W. B. 
HAMMILL. 


Sullivan—Filling station attendants’, retail 
clerks’ and typographical unions have been newly 
organized. A case is up between the Retail 
Clerks’ Union and the Kroger Grocery Company. 
The company refused to sign an agreement. If 
it does not sign it by the 25th, the case will go 
before the Regional Labor Board. One difficulty 
in the adjustment of disputes by the board is that 
it is unable to decide cases within a reasonable 
length of time.—HucH WI:son. 


Bloomington—A critical situation has devel- 
oped among employees of some of the stone mills 
and quarries of this district, particularly those of 
the Indiana Limestone Company. This firm has 
been fighting its A. F. of L. organization of mill 
and quarry workers, crane operators and black- 
smiths with its own company unions, organized 
simultaneously with the others last autumn fol- 
lowing passage of the Recovery Act. Employees 
belonging to the A. F. of L. unions have been 
demanding an election to determine who shall 
represent them for so long that their patience 
is exhausted. Plans now formulating are to 
strike—picket the mills and quarries of the above 
firm until such privilege is granted them. 

Stonecutters, carvers and planermen settled 
the same issue for their crafts in an election last 
spring when they voted overwhelmingly for the 
A. F. of L. unions. These other crafts expect 
the same results if ever they are granted an 
opportunity to express their choice. We are 
hoping for results from the new Labor Board. 
Building tradesmen, particularly carpenters, are 
benefited by employment in the city’s new sewer 
project now under construction. Happily for us 
we were able to persuade all the contractors to 
demand union labor for their skilled work. Since 
this is a P. W. A. job, unskilled workers receive 50 
cents per hour, a much better rate than ordinarily 
paid. The Central Labor Union is now busy 
with plans for Labor Day.—Muto L. Curtis. 


Kokomo—Workers in the F. E. R. A. are not 
satisfied with the 40c-hour wage rate. They 
are asking for more money. Violations of codes 
are very prevalent. The Compliance or Media- 
tion Board of Kokomo did function in the begin- 
ning, but for some time now I do not think they 
have done anything. Troubles are all carried to 
the Regional Labor Board. Attempts to adjust 
disputes through conferences with employers 
have been unsuccessful and had to be carried 
to the Regional Board. No improvement has 
been noticed in the building trades. The cost 
of living is advancing much faster than wages, 


so the small raises they receive in wages do not 
amount to much. The Lumber Code has put a 
damper on building. Material is too high. The 
strike of the stove mounters here has been settled. 
The most needy of the C. W. A. workers are 
being reemployed by the F. E. R. A. and many 
are back on relief. The steel mills continue to 
work full time. Practically all plants have short- 
ened hours; however, there are a few exceptions. 
—H. E. Vincent. 


Fort Scott—We find business improving in this 
locality. Merchants feel in a better economic 
condition owing to the increase in trade. Com- 
mittees from labor unions are working in con- 
junction with the Chamber of Commerce and 
business men in order that provisions for relief 
may be included in the municipal budget for the 
coming year. Wages remain the same; there 
have been no reductions and no increases. Union 
workers have been employed in the construction 
of a school house at a cost of $157,000 and of a 
postoffice at a cost of $230,000.—Roy F. Ken- 
NEDY. 


Salinas—Code violatiens are widespread in 
this locality. There is a considerable number 
among workers who were with the C. W. A. who 
are now unemployed. Some were employed in 
P. W. A. work. Flour mills have been laying 
off workers. Most industries have been laying 
off workers. They also discriminate against 
union members. Government officials here, too, 
have shown discrimination against our workers. 
—W. S. Duncan. 


Tulsa—Another group of oil field and refinery 
workers has been organized lately. Code viola- 
tions have been brought up before the Compli- 
ance Board and action on them in most cases 
has been very slow. We have been able to ad- 
just various difficulties with employers through 
conferences with them.—G. E. WarreEN. 


Lincoln—The information most needed in this 
locality is: Why the N. R. A. has broken down 
in Nebraska. Code violations have been ad- 
justed to a small extent and conferences with 
employers have been unsuccessful.—Britr Pryor. 


Sale Lake City—Union representatives are 
very active in the adjustment of disputes 
through meetings with employers. Violations of 
state codes for the building trades are being 
handled through the Code Authority and State 
Board of Review.—F. A. NoLuer. 


Minot—Codes do not seem to be a reality here. 
No code violations have been adjusted through 
the Compliance office. Conferences are held for 
the adjustment of violations between our repre- 
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sentatives and the employers, but it seems noth- 
ing more is heard of the complaints—H. C. 
KIEHN. 


Twin Falls—C. W. A. workers are intermit- 
tently employed by the F. E. R. A. in groups, 
which are rotated from time to time. 
small employers have made gestures toward an 
increase in wages and reduction in hours, but 
of inconsiderable consequences. Hardly any of 
these small businesses are living up to the codes. 
—H. H. FrReepHEIM. 


International Falls—Three new unions have 
been recently organized, the Sawmill Workers’ 
Union No. 19614, a Bartenders’ Local Union No. 
231, and a Waitresses’ and Maids’ Local Union 
No. 359. Labor agreements between several or- 
ganizations and the local employers have been 
completed, after two weeks of strenuous negotia- 
tions, for the ensuing fiscal year. These new 
agreements carried a substantial increase in 
hourly rates and some adjustments were made 
in the higher brackets of classified positions. 
The Secretary of the State Federation, Mr. 
George Lawson, visited our city to make the nec- 
essary arrangements for the convention which 
will be held August 20, 21, 22. While here he in- 
stalled the officers of the Bartenders’ Local Union 
No. 231. Our labor convention this year should be 
a lively gathering because of the new locals’ 
delegates and the legislative convention ycar. 
We anticipate some progressive resolutions and 
look forward to an active union labor caucus.— 
HAROLD REICH. 


East Central Section 


Winnipeg, Man—While there is a building 
program started here, it is only a drop in the 
bucket, as there are still over 34,000 in receipt of 
civic unemployment relief. This is not including 
single unemployed men or returned soldiers in 
receipt of small pensions, who are the direct care 


of the Dominion Government. This does not 
include, either, the unemployed of the 14 sub- 
urban centers that comprise Greater Winnipeg. 
The Provincial Legislature at the last session 
passed an amendment to “The Minimum Wage 
Act” making it unlawful for any man in employ- 
ment to receive less than twenty-five (25) cents 
per hour. So far the Minimum Wage Board has 
not applied it to all classes of labor. Barbers 
are still holding weekly district meetings in an 
attempt to organize and are making some prog- 
ress in membership. Communists are active in 
this section. They get a few members in a plant 
and then they pull a strike, using violence and 
picket lines. They do not do any good, only upset 
any chances of getting the workingmen together, 
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as both employers and employees lose confidence 
in the power of organization to stabilize the 
industry.—W. E. Srusss. 


Danville—Many of the C. W. A. workers are 
now employed in relief work. Others live on 
relief orders. Box factory is laying off workers. 
This factory also is a code violator and discrimi- 
nates against union members. Other companies 
who discriminate against organized workers are 
the Sprague Sells Mfg. Co. and the canning 
company in Hoopstown. ‘The candy factory is 
violating Section 7 (a) and will not employ 
union members.—CLAUDE Morrow. 


Danville—Local Union No. 76, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, is now being 
reorganized by the Administration of the Vet- 
erans’ Home. A hotel and restaurant workers’ 
union and a power company workers’ union have 
been organized. We have adjusted various com- 
plaints for code violations through conference 
with employers. Compliance machinery has not 
been helpful.—WaA Ter J. STUEBE. 


Herrin—The six-hour-day schedule is the only 
code provision enforced here. Adjustment of 
difficulties with employers due to code violations 
has been done through union officials with suc- 
cess. The compliance machinery has been dis- 
continued.—Georce R. SUMMERS. 


Bloomington—Much information is needed on 
Section 7 (a) of the N. R. A., and the bulletin- 
board requirement has not been strictly enforced 
in this town. The compliance machinery, which 
was recently disbanded, adjusted a few minor 
violations of codes, and the majority of the de- 
cisions were in favor of the employers. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs have some 15 contracts 
signed and made some gain on hours and wages. 
The Teachers’ Federation has made good head- 
way, along with the building service employees 
and the bartenders, who have a new agreement 
pending in the office of the International Union. 
—Joun LANHAM. 


Chicago—During the past month I have been 
devoting my spare time in assisting the Amalga- 
mated Iron, Steel and Tin Plate Workers to 
organize the Calumet district. Also the painters, 
in the organization of the Sherwin-Williams 
Paint Works, and, while progress is slow, I feel 
sure we will eventually have these industries 
well organized.— WILSON FRANKLAND. 


Chicago—Code violations have been brought 
before the Regional Labor Board by the Casket 
Workers’ Union and decision is now pending. 
Conferences with employers to adjust these vio- 
lations have not been successful. Three new 
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Massachusetts Social Agencies 
Endorse Uniform Small Loan Law 


The Uniform Small Loan Law, 
under which Household Finance 
Corporation lends sums up to $300 
to families, for provident purposes, 
was originated and sponsored in the 
several states by the Russell Sage 
Foundation and other social 
agencies interested solely in the 
needs of small borrowers, and in the 
public welfare. 


Over a period of 20 years, social 
agencies have continued to be the 
chief advocates and defenders of the 
law. When it was attacked this 
year in Massachusetts, the state’s 
undersigned social agencies sent 
the following petition to the legisla- 
ture asking that the Uniform Law 
be kept on the statute books with- 
out changes: 


“To the Committee on Banks and 
Banking of the General Court of 
Massachusetts: 


“We, the undersigned citizens, 
having executive positions in social 
agencies and organizations formed 
to promote the general public wel- 
fare, respectfully represent to your 
Honorable Committee that: 

“We are deeply interested in hav- 
ing the small loans business in this 
Commonwealth conducted on a high 
standard. In the nature of our work 
we have a constant opportunity to 
know or learn about actual condi- 
tions. It is our opinion, based on 
this experience, that the present 
Massachusetts Small Loans Law— 
which is substantially the same as 
the Uniform Small Loans Law 
sponsored by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in its essential features 
of licensing lenders and vesting 


broad powers of supervision in the 
Bank Commissioner—has been a 
highly successful measure of re. 
medial legislation. 

“It is hardly conceivable that 
many cases of hardship or oppres- 
sion could exist without their com- 
ing to our attention. Actual fore. 
closures of mortgages on household 
furniture are almost never en- 
countered. Those of us who work 
with families in distress seldom find 
that a small loan is the real cause of 
the distress; and in rehabilitating 
families the very great majority of 
the licensed lenders cooperate with 
us fully. 

“On the question of rates to be 
charged it is naturally our desire to 
have them as low as they properly 
can be. We realize that to make 
them so low as to drive legitimate 
capital out of the field would be to 
undo all the progress that has been 
made since 1916 when this law was 
enacted at the instance of the Bos- 
ton Legal Aid Society and with the 
support of the welfare agencies. 
The right rate is a question of fact 
and we know of no sounder solu- 
tion than to vest power in the Bank 
Commissioner to determine the 
facts and fix rates, as is provided 
by our existing law. 

“Wherefore, we submit, there 
seems to be no good reason at this 
time to change the provisions of our 
Massachusetts Small Loans Law. 


Malcolm S$. Nichols, 
General Secretary, 
Family Welfare Society of Boston 


Fr. Thomas R. Reynolds, 
Catholic Charitable Bureau, Boston 


Maurice Taylor, Directer, 
Jewish Family Welfare Association 
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Lowell Social Service League 
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Mary B. Scott, Superintendent, 
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Boy Scouts of America 
Harriet Partridge, 
Executive Secretary, 
Lawrence Chapter, American Red Cross 
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Helen Osgood, Executive Secretary, 
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Rev. Jae M. Manion, 
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unions have recently been organized: casket 
workers, wholesale distributors, and picture- 
frame workers.—JosEPH A. BRIEGEL. 


Jacksonville—Three new unions have entered 
our ranks: clothing workers’ union with 360 
members, common laborers’ union with 200 mem- 
bers, and a truck drivers’ union with 75 members. 
Very few code violations have been reported. 
The bakery workers just negotiated a contract 
which calls for a $2.00 increase in wages and a 
reduction in hours from 40 to 36. Common la- 
borers are now receiving 50 cents per hour on 
hard road work.—Cuar.es E. Souza. 


Westville—The Zinc Local Union 82, Fair- 
mount City, was organized this month. We have 
filed charges against the Hegeler Zinc Company 
with the National Labor Board for code viola- 
tions. We have had two contracts signed in 
Peru and La Salle, Ill. Unions have shown great 
interest in collective bargaining —I. L. Truax. 


Canton—The organization of workingmen in 
Canton has made great progress. Beverage dis- 
pensers, machinists, meat cutters and packing- 
house workers, iron, steel and tin workers have 
recently organized. Most local unions are satis- 
fied with the codes. Complaints for code viola- 
tions are more readily adjusted when sent to 
Washington than when sent to the Cleveland 


Regional Labor Board. Their action on them is 
very slow.—Henry E. MartTIN. 


Lancaster—Negotiations for code violations 
are being carried on with the glass, shoe, and 
paper manufacturers, through the Compliance 
Board. A strike threat has been pending in the 
shoe and glass industries but adjustment of diffi- 
culties is in progress. Retail clerks and dairy 
workers have been organized lately.—E. J. 
HESTON. 


Ashland—The Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Local Union No. 653 was or- 
ganized this month. Rubber Workers’ F. L. U. 
No. 18683 has been unable to do any collective 
bargaining owing to the fact that the Eagle 
Rubber Company has completely ignored the 
ruling of the National Labor Board. This is the 
case also with the Rubber Workers’ F. L. U. No. 
18856 and the Faultless Rubber Company. The 
local Compliance Board is doing absolutely noth- 
ing. Efforts are being made to secure adjust- 
ments through the Cleveland office. In most 
cases the workers are too afraid of losing their 
jobs to report any violations—Joun W. Bauman. 


Cambridge—Organization of retail clerks is in 
progress. Negotiations for agreements have been 
successfully done by the international unions. 
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Code violations have been readily adjusted by 
our Compliance Board and also by meetings 
with our employers.—WALTER T. Jones. 


Canton—The Construction Code is not func- 
tioning to any marked degree in this district. 
Workers’ interest in collective bargaining is 
rapidly increasing. Many of them are waiting 
to see how the steel workers will fare in their 
negotiations. Difficulties which arose through 
code violations by the Wilson Rubber Company 
have been adjusted and overtime pay was given 
to a number of workers in various departments as 
back pay due to the action taken by the union. 
The milk drivers’ strike will be settled in a short 
time.—Joun M. Hayne. 


Springfield—Increases in wage rates through 
contractual relations between employers and 
unions have come into the picture locally in the 
last three months. The printcraft unions have 
taken the lead. Several other unions are nego- 
tiating wage scales. To date no strike has 
marred industrial relations in Springfield. There 
have been several acute instances, but good judg- 
meant prevailed and such situations were averted. 
There has been no increase in company unions. 
Many employees believe codes will solve their 
work problems. Building trades, metal trade and 
printing trade unions are studying their codes. 
Typographical unions in the Dayton code area 
have organized the Seventh District Ohio Typo- 
graphical Conference. Unions will be set up in 
the unorganized counties. Cooperation will be 
carried on with the Code Authority to enforce 
the provisions of the Graphic Arts Code in the 
district. Code violations continue to exist, some 
through ignorance, others deliberate. Arrange- 
ments are being made to prosecute. County 
prosecuting attorneys, following a state confer- 
ence, have agreed to prosecute code violators 
under the Ohio Recovery Act. Work continues to 
improve. There has been some recession in auto- 
mobile truck manufacturing. P. W. A. projects 
are taking on workers. Wage rates for unorgan- 
ized workers continue to be low, and are not 
rising as rapidly as living costs. There is criti- 
cism of the N. R. A. Some is caused by igno- 
rance, some by political opposition, and some is 
justified. Code enforcement would be highly 
helpful, particularly in mercantile and grocery 
industries.—C. W. Ricu. 


Youngstown—Union committees are recognized 
at five plants in this locality. What adjustments 
have been made with employers for code vio- 
lations have been due to the efforts of these 
union committees. Collective bargaining holds 
special interest for the unions at the present time. 
—Epb. W. MILLER. 
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Kalamazoo—One union of teachers and one of 
window workers has been recently installed. 
The workingmen are showing great interest in 
the establishment of the 30-hour week. The 
Compliance Board has helped as far as possible 
in the adjustment of differences for code viola- 
tions. Union officials have been actively engaged 
in this work through conferences with employers. 
—Ge0. HEATH. 


Sheboygan—Carpenters have protested against 
the 75 cents per hour rate in the code set by the 
Industrial Commission. We have been informed 
that a new code is being drafted. We have not 
been able to come to an agreement with the con- 
tractors. We ask for a 6-hour day, five-day 
week, and $1.00 per hour rate. This will relieve 
unemployment. ‘The non-union men work for 
any scale and for long hours., The strike of the 
workers of the Garton Toy Company for viola- 
tion of Section 7 (a) of the N. R. A. has been 
settled. The State Federation brought the matter 
up before the Compliance Board. Difficulties 
with the Sheboygan Chair Company have also 
been adjusted.—CHARLES J. SCHIRMEISTER. 


Southeastern Section 


Selma—Activities in regard to employment by 
the F, E. R. A. have been greatly curtailed. The 
local C. W. A. was under the absolute domina- 
tion of petty politicians and under the F. E. R. A. 
very little improvement is noticeable. Textile 
mills are laying off operatives and shortening 
hours of those who remain at work, with a 
corresponding cut in wages. Our largest lumber 
mill (hardwood) operated but intermittently 
during May. Work in the building trades has 
increased slightly, especially repairing and paint- 
ing. Traffic on railroads has increased to a 
small degree. No industries have increased 
wages, and where the hours have been shortened 
the wages have correspondingly been reduced. 
Many complaints have been received of em- 
ployers violating codes and warning their em- 
ployees against joining unions. It is almost 
impossible to induce complainants to make sworn 
Statements of the facts, because they are afraid 
of losing their jobs. Lumber mills and textile 
bag manufacturers are flagrant violators. Many 
merchants and other business firms pay little 
attention to code regulations. After much solici- 
tation from the Central Labor Union, the 
Birmingham office of the N. R. A. sent a field 
representative here, who stayed only twenty-four 
hours and as far as we know he left conditions 
exactly as he found them.—H. A. Jarvis. 
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Montgomery—To a certain extent code viola- 
tions have been adjusted through meetings with 
employers. The organization of retail clerks is 
in progress. Organized labor helped a great 
deal in the election of the Governor of Alabama. 
It will be his second term. He is going to have 
a Department of Labor in his cabinet. He won 
in spite of the opposition of the big newspapers. 
This will be his second term. A complaint 
brought against a company for wage violations 
before the Compliance Board of the N. R. A. was 
adjusted and the company was fined $45.—C. W. 
WALLS, 


St. Petersburg—The situation is very difficult 
in St. Petersburg, because it is a tourist rather 
than an industrial town, with a continuous un- 
employed population relatively large for the size 
of the city, especially during summer. Resident 
labor competes unfavorably with the non-resi- 
dent and frequently the latter is given preference. 
The local Compliance Board has been successful 
in adjusting several code violations—V. S. 
HERRING. 


Spartanburg—Many C. W. A. workers are still 
on relief work. Building trades are at a stand- 
still, Textile manufacturers are laying off work- 
ers. The Hanvrick Textile group, Gaffney, 
Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg and Victor Mono- 
han Mills, Greer, S. C., are discriminating 
against union members. Nevertheless many new 
textile unions are being organized—F. B. 
Rocers. 


Jackson—The codes control the hours but not 
the wages. We have had to contend with all 
kinds of reduction in wages. The wages in the 
Construction Code do not suit us. We have no 
compliance machinery here. There is only one 
man in charge of compliances and he lives in 
Memphis.—W. J. CARRINGTON. 


Johnson City—The Pressmen’s Union signed 
a contract on June 19th with “The Johnson City 


Press,” a new newspaper. We have organized 
a new Textile Workers’ Local Union No. 2207. 
There has not been any progress made in the 
adjustment of code violations.—D. C. Lone. 


Charlotte—We have been successful in obtain- 
ing an increase in pay in many of the written 
and verbal agreements which we have negoti- 
ated with employers. A plumbers’ and a textile 
workers’ union have been recently organized. 
A Central Labor Union of all crafts has been 
installed in Gastonia. We have been more suc- 
cessful in adjusting code violations through con- 
ferences with our employers than through the 
compliance machinery.—G. J. KENDALL. 
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Dalton—Members of organized labor in this 
section are principally interested in the cotton, 
textile, hosiery, lumber, and construction codes. 
Many complaints are turned in almost daily to 
the Executive Committee, especially for violations 
to the Cotton Textile Code. A complaint from 
employees of the Farrar Lumber Company, of 
Dalton, through Federal Labor Union No. 19398, 
charging sub-code wages, is now before the 
Regional Labor Board at Atlanta. Also a case 
of union discrimination against the American 
Thread Company through Local No. 1893, U. T. 
W. A. Greater progress has been made with the 
Crown Cotton Mills of Dalton, Ga., in regard to 
adjustment of difficulties, through conferences 
with the representatives of our union, than with 
any other employer. Many adjustments have 
been made that were not really code violations. 
—Tom V. Crow. 


W elch—Timber and Sawmill Workers’ Unions 
Nos. 19665, 19666, 19680, and 19692 are inter- 
ested at present in an agreement separate from 
the Lumber Code, as they cut mine timbers from 
small timber. They work under the 8-hour day. 
Hotel and restaurant workers now realize they 
must organize to protect their interests. The 
retail clerks realize that the N. R. A. was not to 
keep them but to give them an opportunity to 
take care of themselves. Workers of all trades 
have become aware that codes are only tempo- 
rary and are only meant to be a basis from which 
to organize and work out their own bargaining 
collectively. As far as this county is concerned 
there is no compliancy machinery. Every griev- 
ance adjusted has been through the leaders of 
organized labor. Quite a number of violations 
have been settled through conferences of union 
representatives and employers. Labor unions 
are trying to make permanent adjustment of code 
violations. ‘The people are most interested in 
the fact they are not to depend upon the N. R. A. 
alone, but they must bear their own burden.— 
E. L. Douctass. 


West South Central Section 


Baton Rouge—The colored painters and paper- 
hangers, organized about three weeks ago, are 
getting along nicely, with a wage scale. Codes 
cut no figure here, as all the big fellows are vio- 
lating them. Only one firm is following the code, 
and that is the Coca-Cola factory. No headway 
has been made in the adjustment of code viola- 
tions. The Central Body cannot get any action 
at all. It tries hard, but gets no cooperation 
from the employers. There are better prospects 
for work in sight. An eight million dollar chem- 
ical plant is in the offing and the Standard Oil 
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Company is planning to spend two million dollars 
in a plant which will distill oil by a new process, 
The town is in a stupid mood, with everyone 
violating the codes.—Ora Pace. 


Pine Bluff—A few of the former employees of 
the C. W. A. are being put back on under the 
F. E. R. A. A case of discrimination against 
union members by the supervisor of the F. E. R. 
A. was turned over to the Regional Board. Vio- 
lations of codes are widespread. Action against 
this was taken in the special convention of the 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor, held in 
Little Rock on May 30th. School teachers, ice- 
men, bakers, butchers, electricians and retail 
clerks are now being organized. No increase of 
wages or decrease in hours has come to my 
attention.—V. V. VAUGHT. 


Helena—Lumber and automobile wood parts 
workers unions have been newly organized, also 
a barbers’ union. Collective bargaining has not 
been very effective owing to the many short time 
workers who are employed. The companies seem 
to want to live up to the codes that are now in 
effect. We have had no trouble so far with the 
employers, who are working strictly under the 
codes of each industry.—J. H. Gore. 


T exarkana—Cases of violation of the Cotton 
Garment Code seem to be more than the Com- 
pliance administration can handle. One firm, a 
rank violator, has the Blue Eagle emblem and the 
Dallas office does not seem to be able to do any- 
thing with them about the violations or the 
emblem. One case of the Construction Code was 
handled very quickly. Electricians are trying to 
form their local area agreement but the employers 
are still reluctant—Cuas. J. MUNSELL. 


Del Rio—The construction industry workers 
and the sheep shearers are working under their 
respective codes. The sheep shearers, though, 
are receiving higher wages than they had asked 
for. Many code violations have been committed 
and have continued to run without any inter- 
ference. Very few adjustments have been suc- 
cessfully completed.—H. L. ARwNoxp. 


Pacific Coast 


San Diego—All unions are showing increased 
interest in collective bargaining but in the most 
cases the employers refuse to bargain. Local 
Longshoremen’s union strike caused by refusal 
of employers to recognize the union and enter into 
wage agreements. Lumber dealers and mills 
refuse to deal with the union of their employees. 
Laundry owners refuse to enter into agreements 





